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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 








‘ SOR Rig IE i NON tr 2 Es Ba amare eT ATTEN OR N a 


Courtesy London and North Eastern Ry. 


On an eminence, with a sea of softly slated roofs encircling it, rises 
glorious Lincoln Cathedral. Perched on a column in the exquisite An- 
gel Choir is the grotesque Lincoln Imp. The legend runs he flew into 
the cathedral darting about insulting the saints and jeering at the 
angels. For his rashness he was turned to stone—and there he sits for 
you and me to see. This cathedral boasts of some glorious Thirteenth 
Century windows and superb wood-carving. Do visit Lincoln when 
touring England. The city itself is replete with quaint houses, bridges, 
an old castle, and a splendid feeling of old-worldness. Write us for 
further details on an English tour. Eva R. Dixon, Director 


Dobe <<< 
| ; : : | 
Outlook Travel Bureau =~ 20 BAST 16m ST, New York City 
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How THE OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
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ARE CHOSEN EACH MONTH 


HE Book-of-the-Month Club has a group of five critics 

to select the most readable and important new books each 
month—Dorothy Canfield, Heywood Broun, Christopher Morley, 
William Allen White, and Henry Seidel Canby, chairman. 
Assisting them on a foreign advisory committee are H. G. Wells 
and Arnold Bennett, in England; André Maurois in France; 
Thomas Mann and Arthur Schnitzler for Germany and Austria, 
and Sigrid Undset for Scandinavia. Members of the Club take 
only those books which they want, and over 100,000 judicious 
readers now use this sensible and convenient service, to keep 
themselves from missing the new books they may be interested - 
in. It has, however, met with this criticism: “I don’t want any- 
one to select what books I shall read. I want to choose my own 
books.” What force is there in this comment? 


H AVE you ever given thought to 
the considerations that now 
move you in deciding to read 
any book? You hear it praised: by a 
friend. Or you see an advertisement of 
it in a newspaper. Or you read a review 
of it by some critic whose account of it 
excites your interest. You decide you 
must read that book. Note, however, 
what has happened: it is always recom- 
mendation, from some source, that de 
termines you to read it. True, your 
choice is completely free, but you ex- 
ercise your choice among recommended 
books. 
tf gy g 

Now, what would be the difference, 
if you belonged to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club? Strange to say, upon 
analysis, you will find that in practice 
you would be enabled to exercise a greater 
liberty of choice and, above all, you 
would actually get the books—without 
fail—that you decided to read, instead 
of missing them, as you now do so fre- 
quently. How is this effected? 


v gv y 


Publishers submit what they them- 
selves consider their important books 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club, far in 
advance of publication. Once a month 
the judges meet and choose the one 
they agree upon as being the most 
outstanding among those submitted— 
this is called the “‘book-of-the-month.” 
At the same time they select from fif- 
teen to twenty other books, which 
they consider worthy of being recom- 
mended for one reason or another.’ 


What is the effect of this? You will 
readily admit that books so chosen are 
likely to be ones you would not care to 
miss. Certainly, they will have as strong 
a recommendation behind them as 
behind the books you are influenced to 
read through other sources. 

Nevertheless, tastes differ. This com- 
bined vote of the judges is not con- 
sidered infallible, and you are not com- 
pelled to accept it. 


Ls vy A 


Before the “book-of-the-month” actu- 
ally comes to you, and before it is publish- 
ed, you receive a carefully written report 
describing the sort of book it is. If you 
don’t want it, you specify that some 
other book be sent instead. You make 








the current 
“BOooK-OF-THE-MONTH” 
if you join 
now, taking 
a minimum 
of only four 
books a year. 






Send the coupon 
for information. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. - 

Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


your choice from the other recommended 
new books, which are carefully described 
in order to guide you in your choice. If 
you want no book at all, in any one 
month, if none of them appeal to you, 
you specify that none be sent. 


v : v 


The ultimate result, therefore, is thae 
you really choose your own books— 
but with more discrimination than here- 
tofore—and moreover, actually get and 
read the important new books you are 
interested in, instead of missing them, 
which now happens so frequently. 


And what do these conveniences cost 
you? Nothing! You pay only for the 
books you take, and if you wish, may 
take as few as four a year, out of 200 
or more reported upon by the judges. 
Surely, within the next year, there will 
be four new books published you will 
be very anxious not to miss. Why not, 
through this system, make sure of get- 
ting them; at the same time get the 
many undoubted conveniences the Book- 
of-the-Month Club affords; and also 
under an offer now being made receive 
free the current “book-of-the-month”, 
or any other new book you choose cost- 
ing not more than $3.00 


: 7 v 


Send the postcard for details of this 
offer and for a booklet which explains 
how smoothly this service is operating 
for over 100,000 discriminating readers. 
Your request will involve you in no 
obligation to subscribe. 
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Outlook and Independen 


>> With Our Readers << 


Mole or Beam 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


Sir—I note your severe criticism of Texas con- 
cerning the lynching of the Negro at Sherman. 
Let me say that practically every decent citizen 
in Texas hangs his head in shame at this out- 
rage. The lynching was the work of the hoodlum 
element with a few of the feeble minded youth 
joining in. 

But before criticizing the state of Texas, it 
would be wise to turn your attention to New 
York and the “higher lawlessness” preached by the 
president of one of your universities, by a num- 
ber of your daily papers and by your own maga- 
zine, which preaching unfortunately reaches 
Texas through the press and inspires our hoodlum 
element to lawlessness. 

The hoodlums at Sherman merely practiced 
what the supposedly higher class in New York 
have been preaching. To us it seems that for the 
intelligent element in New York to preach 
“higher lawlessness” is as bad or worse a crime 
than for these hoodlums, inspired by this preach- 
ing, to practice it. We in Texas slapped them 
in prison and they face the courts. What are 
you going to do with those who inspire such 
crimes by preaching “higher lawlessness?” 

‘When you have pulled the beams out of your 
own eyes, you may come to Texas and remove 
the mote from ours. 

Atticus WEBB. 


Co-operation in Russia 


To' the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


Smr—I am expressing my appreciation of the 
article in your issue of May 21, ‘“‘Russia Again.” 
It is clearly evident to me that we cannot enjoy 
the blessings of co-operation without practicing 
co-operation, and that we can learn much 
from the huge and really noble experiment 
being tried in Russia. Not that I am at all 
a Communist, but that I believe in lovking 
at social facts honestly and learning from all 
sources. The form of government is unimportant 
and what really counts is the measure of good- 
will and intelligence that constitutes the spirit 
of the people and its rulers. Mr. Carter brought 
these thoughts to me on reading his article. 
It is refreshing to find so much truth and clarity. 
ae WooLsEY McA. JOHNSON. 


Andover, Conn. 


we 


Lese Majeste 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


 Sm—I am sorry the Outlook will fill its pages 
with such a contemptible article as appears in 
the April 23rd issue, on such a big man as 
Professor. William Lyon Phelps by a smal] man. 
Mrs. F. B. Evans. 


Providence 


Prohibition and the Negro 


To the Editor of the Raleigh, N. C. 
Outlook and Independent: ; 
Smr—Very interesting indeed is the article, 


“Prohibition and the Negro,” by Archibald Rut- 
ledge, in the Outlook of May 28th—interesting 
chiefly by reason of the fact that the author, a 
man of patrician lineage, should see fit to cast a 
slur on the white people of the South . 

There ‘is a great deal of truth in what the 
author has to say about prohibition in the South, 
reluctantly though this admission has to be made. 
Possibly he is entirely right in his statements 
concerning conditions in South Carolina, but I 
want to enter an emphatic disclaimer as to the 
presence of such conditions here in North Caro- 
lina. There is a great deal of illicit liquor traffic 
going on in this state, but even at its worst it 
is not so ‘all-embracing as that’ described by Mr. 
Rutledge as obtaining in .his native state. It is 
true that large numbers of the colored. people 
are being corrupted by the evi] trade hereabouts, 


but there:.are.still a few colored. people, -even,. 
who are endeavoring to observe the mandates of - 


the law. 

I want to add in this connection that they 
are not so fearful of the white man’s law, as 
Mr. Rutledge would have his readers believe. 


Dallas’ 


.some of them 


Possibly we have a different kind of colored 
people here from those in South Carolina, but 
certain it is*that the most of them entertain no 
such horror of the “white man’s law” as the 
author says obtains in South Carolina. And tak- 
ing Mr. Rutledge’s own statement as to the 
Negro’s love of strong drink, would he be any 
better off, if the government were to put its 
sanction on the open sale of intoxicants? 

As to the motives that led the white voters 
of the South to adopt the idea of prohibition, 
Mr. Rutledge’s statement is nothing less than 
a slander. Of ceurse, there were some base men 
who favored prohibition for the Negro and not 
for themselves, but by far the larger number of 
those who made prohibition possible in the South 
were decent, _self-respecting people, who had no 
thought of putting a law on the books that they 
didn’t intend to obey ‘themselves. To agree to 
what Mr. Rutledge says would be to admit that 
the mass of the white people of the southern 
states were nothing less than hypocrites, knaves 
and scoundrels. That is not true, and Mr. Rut- 
ledge knows that it is not true. 

There is just as much proof to be given that 
the colored people of the South are benefiting 
from the prohibition laws as that they are not. 

As for the white people, despite the multitude 
of surreptitious liquor traffickers, they are bet- 
ter off than they have ever been before. Pro- 
hibition has been of material aid to the South, 
and this aid has not been of the vicious kind that 
Mr. Rutledge avers. 

Despite its many defects in observance and 
enforcement, the prohibition law has the sanction 
of the people of the South. To paraphrase the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, uttered in his famous 
Bloomington speech just seventy-four years ago 
today: We of the South and West say to you of 
the North and East, ‘‘We shall not try to repeal 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and you shan’t!’’ 


Frep G. MAHLER. 


Straddle? 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


Sir—In your issue of May 28th Mr. Bellamy 
asks what Mr. Ford and others will say to the 
recent statement of Mr. Morrow. What they 
will say I do not know, but if they desire to 
speak they can truthfully say that Mr. Morrow 
has said nothing worth while on the liquor ques- 
tion, but has straddled. 

If it had not been demonstrated already, it is 
obvious that no mere restriction of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicants is possible of 
effective enforcement. We must have absolute 
prohibition or no restriction at all. 

His proposition concerning interstate ship- 
ment would be more difficult to enforce than the 
present law and would cause wholesale multi- 
plication of incidents such as the Virkkula affair, 
unless the patrols shall be armed with lanterns 
only. No, Mr. Morrow is temporizing and half- 
hearted and deserves defeat. 


WILBERT L. MERRIKEN. 


Denton, Md. 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Merriken has every right 
to disagree with Mr. Morrow in regard to the 
possibility of restricting the manufacture, sale 
and interstate shipment of intoxicants. Dis- 
agreement on these subjects does not, however, 
justify him in accusing Mr. Morrow of straddling 
the prohibition question. We should like to re- 
mind Mr. Merriken that Mr. Morrow is ~ad- 
vocating repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Liquor and Longevity 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent: 


Sir—Mr. Leonard Worcester adds to the con- 
fusion concerning the use of alcohol. When a 
youngster, my mother always indicated that wine, 
beer and even. spirits—good spirits, French 
brandy and such like, not Volstead poison— 
were needful for old people, and on this ground 
discouraged much use of them by young people. 
I have known personally twelve nonogenarians, 
relatives,..who never abstained 
throughout their life, neither were any of them 
ever -drunk.. Six were ‘mén .and six women. 
Today an Italian. senator ‘is- well over one hun- 
dred and attributes his longevity to reducing his 
wine to a pint a day after eighty! I am willing 
to believe that there are total abstainers who have 


Sam Francisco 


_to confuse wine and beer with alcohol. 


reached great age, but by some strange coingi. 
dence I have never met one. A very dear oj 
lady in San Francisco, recently nearing the cep. 
tury suffered greatly through inability to obtain 
any aged spirits. 
Clarence True Wilson’s friends seem ignorantly 


equal reason they might confuse lettuce anq 
almonds with opium and prussic acid. because 
they contain those ingredients. 

Epcar SIMpson. 


“For thy Stomach’s Sake”’ 


To the Editor of the 
Outlook and Independent : 


Sir—In the 
(alleged) ‘“‘noble experiment’’ 
writer that there is certainly one excuse for the 


Chase City, Va 


wide-spread discussion of 


fiery zeal of the prohibitionists which has appar.| 


ently been over-looked, and with which they shoul 
be credited; not so much, perhaps, that the con. 
sideration of this excuse adds any sort of weight 
to their argument in favor of prohibition, but by 
reason of the fact that it may make clear t 
us just why certain drys who, it would seem to 
us, should know better, so strongly and radically 


condemn the very thought of wines and liquors, | 


Some of these persons are by no means of little 
worth, and their opinions on various subjects un 
doubtedly carry weight. 

Why, then, is it possible that persons of a com 
siderable degree of character and intelligence can 
be so rabid in their condemnation? More par 
ticularly in the South, perhaps, and again in New 
York and a few eastern localities, there are many 
persons who cherish fondly and reverently the rec. 
ollection and tradition of a long line of generous 
ancestors; gentlefolk who, in many cases, lived 
well without counting any costs or dream: 
ing of any other way of living, and to 
whom the pleasures of the table and 
wine-cup were unalloyed blessings. There are 
still many persons who, despite depleted in- 
comes, perhaps, serve with the greatest satis. 
faction and enjoyment such dinners as are 
nothing short of a_ benefaction. 
know of such things will unhesitatingly agree 
with Scott’s hero (young David of Scotland) 
when he said to the Sultan Saladin, ‘‘He who s0 
useth the gifts of Heaven looketh upon the wine 
cup as upon his daily bread; and even he who 
abuseth it, is not so great a fool in his intoxi- 
cation as thou in thine abstinence.” 


It is difficult, indeed, to criticize, to the small-|~ 


est degree, the knowledge and enjoyment of these 


gifts of the Creator, or even their occasidnal] 
since this is bound to occur at times in}- 


abuse, 
the use of all mundane pleasures. Of all the 
people, those only who attempt to belittle the 


solid and genial comfort to be derived from good} 
eating and drinking are those poor creatures» 


who know nothing of them, and who are 90 
ignobly wrapped up in material interests, or be 
fogged with Puritanical intolerance 

And thus we 
our desiccated brothers. Has it ever entered 
your mind, dear dry brothers and sisters, what 


you have done to the finest and oldest ecating-| 


places of this country? Or do you care? Com 
sider the condition of most of the best old clubs 
of the country. What have you done to them! 
You may say, “Why they are all running 4 


usual,”’ and so you may think, but you don’t know. | 


Many, doubtless, are still doing business, and 
under the old names, but the “Old Masters’ ar 


the F 
it occurs to thef 


the f- 


Those who} 


find the suggested excuse for) 


I should like to add that D;,/ 


With | 


E 











gone, with all their knowledge of delectable 

cookery; and the perfect meal, in the United 

States, is a thing of the past. ‘ 
F. C. Situ. 

Noble Men of God 

To the Editor of the Columbus 


Outlook and Independent: 


Sm—If the Outlook would tell the truth and 
publish the facts it would be of some value. Bul 
anybody, newspaper or publication that takes 
sides with the liquor and tobacco interest, look 
out. 

Any newspapers or magazines that try to abuse 
such men as Rev. True Wilson ard Bishop Can- 
non, are dangerous and unfit to be read by any 
one. You will not get very far in your abuse 
against these noble men of God. 


I am a Methodist and there are a lot of them) 


too, and we are going to see this country is kept 
dry. 
EUGENE W. MENDENHALL. 
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30N. fy 
| bankers—have _ protested long . and 
+ loudly during the weary months while 
4 Congress has been dallying with the 
a | Tariff Bill. No worse bill, they aver, was 
the | ever written. Even this journal which 
. ss does not pretend to be an expert upon 
ppar|, the matter has been reduced to such 
“ '-a state that its editors have finally 
veight} characterized the Act as a “political 
= : plum, but an economic lemon.” But that 
aie Congress would improve the bill or 
juors,| President Hoover veto it has been but a 
ite) faint hope. 
Bei pp OnE REASON for this is the apathy 
rt of the general public. As all editors 
many} know, the tariff is one of the most difti- 
crom | cult political subjects to dramatize. Ask 
lived} the ordinary man what he thinks of the 
) te) tariff and he will reply, “What tariff?” 
_ the Congressmen are as well aware of this 
| rs as are all editors and economists— 
- which accounts for most of the tariff 
who} bills. And, incidentally, for many of the 
and)}__ ils of democracy. 
ho 80 
wine 
who pp IN THIs ISSUE we are fortunate to 
txt) be able to present to our readers an 
mall! analysis of the whole subject which to 
et our mind is notable for its clear presen- 
> tation and logical thinking. Most men 
, the) Who know Mr. Paul Mazur are con- 
= vinced that he knows what he is talking 
e |, about. We think our readers will agree 
/ a | once they have read “Tragedy of the 
| for) Tariff,” 
tered || 
what j 
po pp Iris a truism in the field of belief 
= that the heresy of one generation is the 
ga} Orthodoxy of the next. In the political 
_ field it is not unlikely that something of 
‘art{ the same sort may occur to the tariff 
sre | conviction of the Republican party, par- 
_ ticularly as the country exports more 
™ | and more and becomes a creditor nation 
on a huge scale, and our situation de- 
/ mands an approach to the traditional 
mbt free trade attitude of Great Britain. 
| The question will come up again and 


again until the day may arrive when it 
willequal Prohibition in popular interest. 


Fhe ity | 
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>> Tragedy of the Tariff “- 


Its Economic and Moral Implications 


MERICA today is the 
stage of an_ exciting 
spectacle. This is a time 

of rapid pulses; bright flashes 
of color streak our political and 
economic horizons; voices rare- 
ly audible make themselves 
heard. The period that began 
with a dramatic explosion in the 
stock market has not yet subsided into 
the relative silence of normal activity. 
It would not be surprising if future his- 
torians should consider these present 
days of ours among the most dramatic 
and decisive in our history. 

The center of the troubled scene is 
unquestionably the present Tariff Bill. 
Other tariffs have aroused public in- 
terest in America, brought important 
questions to the foreground, and aroused 
controversy. But the tariff apparition 
that makes its bow today to the Ameri- 
can people is the most sweeping upward 
revision in the history of the country. 
It touches some fifteen hundred items 
and levies a higher tax than ever before 
upon most of them; the product of long 
and mutual adjustment in the interests 
of local politics, it seems to have omitted 
nothing that the United States imports 
from other nations. Never before has the 
average American had so much at stake 
in a tariff issue, and never before have 
foreign nations been so vitally involved 
in an American economic policy. 


1 peo sToRM of opposition broke early, 
and probably it will be long before 
the turmoil dies down entirely. The con- 
sumer, long regarded as the scapegoat 
of high protection, has made the air ring 
with his cries. He has, of course, always 
shown some resistance to tariff raises, so 


By PAUL M. MAZUR 


Congress is scheduled to take final action on the tariff 
during the week this issue of the Outlook reaches its audi- 
ence. Mr. Paul M. Mazur, looking at the bill dispassion- 
ately, points out that the opposition has come from “safe 
and sound conservatives.” This is because ‘“‘America is at 
the opening of a new era, economically and politically” 


that his protests may be discounted as 
not unique; but his opposition to the 
present tariff measure appears to be un- 
usually strong. The disapproval of many 
of the foremost economic and political 
authorities in the country and the warn- 
ing sounded by one thousand university 
professors have added more color to the 
scene. Something threatening in the at- 
mosphere has driven our intellectual 
aristocracy into the open, and its sally 
has not been without effect, apparently. 
Partisans of the tariff have hurried to 
the defense and vigorously denounced 
the professors as unpatriotic, imprac- 
tical, and unimportant. 

More curiously still, the tariff seems 
to be losing old friends. For protegés 
of the present Tariff Bill, the farm- 
ers are remarkably lukewarm and 
grumbling. For friends of long stand- 
ing, many American industrialists are 
astonishingly critical. It is mainly in- 
dustry that the tariff proposes to pro- 
tect, and for industry to turn its back 
to the proffered hand is most unusual. 
Moreover, the many business leaders 
who have registered their opposition in 
letters and in public declarations have 
no great reputation for unorthodox 
views. These are no radicals, no ob- 
stinate free-traders, no chronic malcon- 
tents who are complaining, but safe and 
sound conservatives. 


The story is complicated by 
many factors, and it is impos- 
sible to give adequate treat- 
ment to all of them in a short 
article. But it is unavoidable to 
discover in the present align- 
ment of forces against the pres- 
ent tariff revision a unique and 
significant phenomenon. It is 
unfortunate that Americans are not in- 
terested in a non-partisan view of the 
situation, for partisans are generally 
prone to let essentials escape them. 

Actually, America is at the opening 
of a new era, economically and polit- 
ically. There is no nation to contest the 
American aristocracy of mass produc- 
tion; America possesses the largest mar- 
kets; America is, besides, the world’s 
largest creditor. And yet, today the 
United States is undergoing a period of 
business depression that strikes fear 
and dismay into the hearts of many. 
Since the War, the government has con- 
stantly intruded itself into industry, 
agriculture, and foreign trade, estab- 
lishing a precedent of the greatest im- 
portance. But, thus far, government in- 
tervention has been impotent to check 
the onward rush of the Juggernaut of 
recession, and today most business fore- 
casts are listless or discouraging. Many 
among us, especially those who have 
European-trained minds and _ conse- 
quently do not put their trust in the ex- 
tensibility of consumption, are begin- 
ning to wonder whether the great mass- 
production system we have inaugurated 
will not crush us in the end. Today many 
American economic and business leaders 
are beginning to worry about new chan- 
nels into which to conduct the creative 
energy American enterprise has _re- 
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America in the nineteenth 


natural resources which re- 


financial resources of her 
own, she was compelled to 
turn to the Old World for 
assistance, and it is a his- 
torical fact that America’s 
railroads and major indus- 
tries were developed largely 
by foreign capital. America’s 
rise to industrial maturity 
was paralleled by America’s 
increasing indebtedness. As 
early as 1837, our European 
borrowings were already a 
significant factor in our in- 
ternational trade. By 1900, 
they amounted to approxi- 
mately three and a_ half 
billions, and until the World 
War we were a great debtor 
nation. 

America’s indebtedness in- 








Our mass production system is more in need of markets than it is of protection 


leased, and every sign leads to the con- 
clusion that America is again at the 
crossroads. 


HE STRUGGLE that rages over the 

tariff issue cannot be adequately un- 
derstood apart from this background. 
The opponents of the present Tariff 
Bill, like its proponents, are motivated 
largely by self interest; and if their 
‘numbers have swelled so much it is be- 
cause men are reacting directly or in- 
directly to new demands and changed 
interests. 

‘ History is a pattern whose warp and 
woof are lines of economic interest. Once 
more the pattern of history is being 
woven by economic motives; once more 
political and social attitudes are being 
determined by material requirements. 
‘The traditional protectionism of America 
was an answer to one set of conditions, 
and the present widespread opposition 
to the high tariff reflects another set of 
economic demands. But the issue is not 
‘yet clearly defined in the minds of most 
Americans. Americans continue to react 
in the old manner, thinking the thoughts 
of former generations whose needs were 
different from our own; many Ameri- 
cans are trying to pour the new wine 
into old, cracked bottles. All our past 
errors of provincialism seem to have 
risen up to confuse and confound us, 


and the only way of escape is the 
neglected road of reason. 

For more than half a century, the 
United States has possessed an excess 
of exports over purchases in her foreign 
trade. This condition—variously de- 
nominated an export surplus and a 
favorable balance of trade—has come to 
be considered the proper heritage of 
America. To sell more than one buys 
seems to be always a desirable arrange- 
ment, and the export surplus stands high 
in the favor of the American people. 
Because America has pursued a high 
protectionist policy during the continu- 
ance of the export surplus, it has been 
perhaps inevitable that the tariff should 
be credited as the responsible instru- 
ment. A peculiarly naive belief has pre- 
vailed in America that our export sur- 
plus is merely the product of our zeal 
in foreign markets abetted by a wise 
tariff policy on the part of Congress. 
Expand sales by means of efficient sell- 
ing, at the same time restricting imports, 
and the arithmetic result must be a sur- 
plus of exports over imports. 

It is so simple a matter to prick this 
bubble that it seems incredible it has not 
been destroyed before. Even a brief re- 
view of the American export surplus 
should be sufficient to dispel the notion 
that it has been the product of a tariff 
barrier against imports. 


volved the payment of in- 
terest in steadily increasing 
amounts, until these aver- 
aged not less than two hundred million 
dollars annually for many years prior 
to the World War. Other lesser forms 
of indebtedness added themselves to the 
payments America was compelled to 
make every year, and America’s total 
obligations amounted to several hundred 
millions of dollars annually. 

For a time, the country was able to 
make payment by borrowing additional 
capital from foreign creditors. But when 
our new importations of capital were 
more than offset by our increased obliga- 
tions, it became necessary to ship goods 
in excess of imports, and the great 
American export surplus came into be 
ing. Interest and services, such as 
charges for freight and tourist expendi- 
tures, are called by economists invisible 
items, but the obligation they impose is 
quite as real as the necessity of paying 
for material goods. The simple facts 
then are that until the World War our 
export surplus was no basis for self- 
congratulation, but a necessary con- 
dition for us. We could not have re 
mained solvent otherwise. 

The World War reversed America’s 
international standing. As a result of 
the War, America not only repurchased 
practically all of her securities held by 
foreign investors, but floated loans, pri- 
vate: and governmental, to the extent of 
many billions of dollars. 
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From a debtor nation in 1914, 
America became transformed into the 
greatest creditor nation in the history 
of the world. In the decade that followed 
the conclusion of the War, America not 
only maintained but also increased her 
creditor status, until today the world 
owes us the incredible sum of twenty 
billion dollars as against an obligation 
of four billion dollars on our own part. 


t HAS been a long-standing axiom of 
| economics that just as a debtor nation 
must ultimately send a surplus of ex- 
ports to its creditor, so a creditor nation 
must, in the long run, receive a surplus 
of imports from the debtor nation. 
Judged, then, by every economic sign, 
our international trading should have 
shown a surplus of imports since about 
1919. Nevertheless, it is a historical fact 
that during this very period of our 
creditorship, we have maintained annual 
surpluses of exports larger in amount 
than at any period of time before—with 
the exception of the War itself. This 
fact has been pointed out-as an evidence 
of the invalidity of economic laws and 
the inadequacy of economic theory. 

Unfortunately, however, such is not 
the case, and the simple rule of eco- 
nomics and arithmetic still holds true. 
The prime reason why we have been 
able to maintain a surplus of exports 
in spite of our creditor position, lies in 
our ability and willingness to advance 
large amounts of capital to foreign na- 
tions. Our loans to other nations have 
practically equaled our excess of ex- 
ports over imports. Not the protective 
tariff, but American financing of foreign 
purchases has been responsible for the 
maintenance of our so-called favorable 
balance of trade. There is every reason 
to believe that this condition cannot con- 
tinue, and ultimately foreign nations 
will have to ship an excess of goods over 
purchases to America. 

To expect the high tariff to perform 
the miracle of preserving our export 
surplus on the day when an import sur- 
plus becomes an arithmetical necessity 
is to ignore economic and_ financial 
realities. There are technical ways by 
which any American tariff, short of a 
complete embargo, can be surmounted 
by a surplus of imports. And, besides, 
it is only common sense to realize that 
if our debtors are to pay their interest 
charges, when these exceed their credits 
in America, they will have to ship a sur- 
plus of goods over purchases to this 
country. They will have no other means 
of paying, and it is certain that the 


American tariff will not provide them 
with any. 

Actually, the tariff will only aggra- 
vate the difficulty of safely accepting an 
import surplus when the arithmetical 
necessity for one develops. At present 
our imports are four and our exports 
five billion dollars. If the Tariff Bill 
reduces our future imports to three 
billions, it is obvious that the require- 


ment of a surplus of imports would auto- 


matically slash down our exports to a 
figure below three billion. If we assume 
an import surplus of only half a billion 
dollars, our exports would be reduced 
from five to two and a half billion dol- 
lars, and a fifty per cent reduction in 
our future export trade is surely noth- 
ing on which to congratulate one’s self. 
To the degree that a high tariff results 
in a decrease in our imports, it imposes 
the arithmetic necessity of a more dras- 
tic reduction in our exports in the future. 
As an immediate concern to the coun- 
try’s economic welfare, the tariff is 
equally replete with danger. It is a 
familiar axiom that the high tariff is 
designed to protect the nation’s indus- 
tries. In the nineteenth century when 
the United States was still industrially 
in its infancy, the objective of the tariff 
was the safeguarding of young and 
struggling industries against the com- 
petition of the maturer business or- 
ganization of Europe. That today our 
important industries are still in need of 
any degree of protection against foreign 
competitors is open to question, but it 
is possible, at least for supporters of 
the tariff, to see 
danger ahead in 
Europe’s lower 
standards of living 
and wages. Rightly 
or wrongly, the 
tariff is once more 
called upon to take 
American industry 
under its wing. 
Unfortunately, 
the times have al- 
tered, and we are 
no longer free to 
do what we please 
with our tariff. This 
nation, practically 
shutting its gates 
upon many imports, 
is no longer an eco- 
nomically immature 
and financially 
handicapped coun- 
try, but the world’s 
creditor and its in- 
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dustrial colossus. The largest part of 
the gold supply of the world is in 
American hands, and payment in gold 
for imports of American goods is 
negligible as a possibility. Payment by 
means of services is hardly more pos- 
sible. Our requirements for services 
create large credits for foreign nations, 
but these are more than canceled by our 
annual interest receipts. Moreover, these 
interest payments are increasing every 
year. It becomes increasingly necessary 
for the nations of the world to ship 
goods to us in payment, and if, instead 
of increasing we restrict our imports 
from them, we limit their ability to buy 
from us by just so much. 


ENTIMENT aggravates the situation 
) considerably. National jealousies 
and chauvinism, and the fear of un- 
mitigated American dominance, have 
engendered a point of view inimical to 
American products. Everywhere people 
are clamoring for protection against our 
goods and today tariff retaliation is 
more than a vague possibility. If we 
raise tariff barriers, so can other na- 
tions. Already, France has placed a 
crushing tariff on American auto- 
mobiles, Canada has increased duties 
on many American products, and Ar- 
gentina is contemplating changes which 
will affect adversely many American ex- 
ports. Many countries have “most- 


favored nation” agreements with us, 
whereby our goods enjoy special priv- 
ileges. A revision of these treaties is 
imminent. Thirty governments protested 











To cripple our export industry is to lose contact with the markets 
of the world 
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individually last year against the pro- 
posed Tariff Bill, and remonstrances 
from important foreign interests have 
continued to pour into the United States 
from several continents. That popular 
resentment and tariff retaliation can cut 
large slices out of our export trade is a 
foregone conclusion. Undoubtedly, at 
least some part of the twenty per cent 
drop in our exports for this year is 
due to discrimination against American 
products. 

Several years ago, the plan of a fed- 
erated Europe was regarded as little 
more than the vision of an impractical 
idealist. Today the proposal may meet 
with a variety of criticism and may still 
be considered premature, but sentiment 
is definitely in favor of close political 
and economic ties among the European 
nations. Interest in federation is greatly 
stimulated by the need of some con- 
certed defense against the United 
States. 

Already many industries that depend 
upon foreign markets for part of their 
sales are exporting themselves and 
establishing foreign plants. Today there 
are important American branches in 
Ireland, on the Continent, and in the 
Latin Americas. This is how some of our 
industrial leaders are preparing for the 
day of widespread tariff reprisals. The 
profits of these industries may in this 
way be safeguarded; but American in- 
dustry is losing sales and American 
labor, employment, by the transporta- 
tion of a part of our normal industry to 
other countries. Labor does not look 


with favor upon the fashion of ex- 
patriation, although to a large degree 
labor has only itself to blame, for hav- 
ing added to the weight of high protec- 
tionist sentiment in the United States. 
Further expatriation will undoubtedly 
benefit other parts of the world, but it 
will be a decided loss to America. 

Few people see the obvious fact that 
inherent in the triumph of high protec- 
tion today are a variety of factors 
inimical to our export possibilities and 
to the industries depending upon them. 
The effectiveness of the present Tariff 
Bill to protect home markets against 
foreign encroachment must result in a 
decrease in the sales of those of our 
home industries that depend upon for- 
eign markets. In the light of these con- 
siderations, the present Tariff Bill is 
planning to pay Paul by the ungracious 
process of robbing Peter. 


HE EVIL does not, however, end with 
pa export industries. Unfortu- 
nately, a reduction in exports can reach 
far beyond the confines of the industries 
producing for foreign trade. The ab- 
solutely independent economic units 
disappeared with the middle ages, and 
one might as well attempt to establish 
a line of demarcation between the 
waters of the North and South Atlantic 
as try to compartmentalize modern in- 
dustry. The consequences of a reduction 
in our export trade must reverberate 
throughout our industrial structure, 
leaving few important industries un- 
affected. 
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Waterfront scene in San Francisco 


Outlook and Indépendent 


Even the industries which are ex- 
pected to benefit by the various protec- 
tive clauses of the Tariff Bill will find 
that they have bartered a lesser for a 
greater evil. If the loss of our foreign 
sales causes a reduction in income and 


employment in the industries producing | 


for export, the industries producing 
primarily for the home market will be 
faced with the serious problem of an im- 
poverished consumer. Carelessly ex- 
posed, our export industries can easily 
become the Achilles’ heel of triumphant 
America. 

The extent to which our exports may 
be diminished cannot be pre-determined 
because it is difficult at the present time 
to gauge the effects of the Tariff Bill 
even in approximate terms. But it is by 
no means improbable that a reduction 
of our exports by thirty per cent or 
$1,500,000,000 may follow as a conse- 
quence of our present efforts to reduce 
imports. 

It is true, of course, that a loss of one 
and one-half billions of trade represents 
only a small fraction of our entire an- 
nual. volume. Nevertheless, such a loss 
is more than half as large as our entire 
automobile business; and even the most 
hardened protectionist will admit that a 
fifty per cent schedule for the auto- 
motive trade would be detrimental to 
the well-being of the nation. 

The reduction in industrial activity 
attendant upon a marked decrease in 
our exports is a formidable threat to 
our economic security. There is exquisite 
irony in a protective tariff which far 
from protecting domestic industry 
leaves it exposed to dangers greater 
than any that normally threaten it. Pro- 
tection that does not protect must shake 
the gods with laughter. 

For us who are no gods the spectacle 
is more tragic than comic. The present 
is no time for inviting difficulties for 
any branch of our industrial activity— 
least of all for that which engages in 
foreign trade. Recovery from the stock 
market debacle has been slow, and there 
is no very great promise in the imme- 
diate future for most of the industries 
that supported the relative prosperity 
of the decade just ended. They appear 
to have reached a point of stabilization, 
and for the future their growth will be 
limited to the leisurely process of mod- 
erate expansion. 

But the world is still at the threshold 
of economic development. Vast and re- 
munerative markets await the hands that 
will cultivate them. Almost everywhere 

(Please Turn to Page 277) 
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hors the idols of every age other 

than its own. I have handled the 
hones of Carthigenian children taken 
from the ruins of the temple of Moloch, 
but I know people who by pressure, pre- 
cept and example are even now offering 
up their own children on the altar of 
Success. I have witnessed the struggles 
of some of these sacrificial victims in 
the fierce fire of competition, lured there 
under compulsion of that same Public 
Opinion which in Carthage made it a 
merit to serve the granite maw of 
Moloch with the flower of the youth of 
the land. 

For there is something in the evil 
spirit of the times which dictates that 
every one shall demonstrate, as early 
and as emphatically as possible, his 
quality, not in terms of character, but 
of accomplishment, whether commer- 
cial, professional or scholastic—to make 
a lot of money, to write a best seller, to 
hold an exhibition, to win a scholarship 
or what not—to show, in fine, a dog’s 
skin with every string of sausage; to 
stick in one’s thumb and pull out a 
plum and shout, “What a great boy am 
I!" 


Fi ors AGE has its idols and ab- 


E ARE all of us open at all times 

to the power of suggestion—the 
gigantic fabric of modern advertising 
has been reared on the discovery and 
utilization of this fact, but young people 
are particularly susceptible to that 
power because they are unformed and 
uninformed, confiding, credulous, ready 
to take any image—‘‘wax to receive and 
marble to retain.” Now all this success- 
idolatry, with its monstrous machinery 
of success-literature, success-lectures, 
success-advertising, and the exploitation 
in the interests of these things of suc- 
cessful personalities—what might be 
called, to coin a word, whoswhoosis— 
acts upon the plastic mind of youth in 
a manner little short of coercive. Only 
the strongest and most independent can 
escape the infection of the ‘success 
first” virus, administered as it is under 
the guise of business procedure, eco- 
nomics, practical psychology and other 
resounding titles. 

There would be nothing evil in all this 
if the ideal of success held up for emula- 
tion were a true one; but it is always 
the success which can be measured in 
terms of money, fame, social préstige 
or power over others; the idea being that 
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you haven’t hit the bull’s eye unless 
you've made the bell ring—achieved 
frontpageism (to coin another word). 
If you asked these success-ministers and 
mongers anything about the attainment 
of unity of being, about that order of 
happiness and contentment which ac- 
cording to Emerson is “the end of cul- 
ture and success enough,” they would not 
know what you meant. Their technique 
(as is always the case in idolatrous wor- 
ship) consists largely in the arousing 
of fear—the driving of people success- 
ward through fear that they will not 
succeed—and fear is of course auto- 
matically destructive of unity of being, 
happiness and contentment of mind. 


1s this fear of failure—always, as I 
T'saia before, the dark shadow of 
idolatry—which is corroding the secret 
hearts of so many young people today, 
inducing melancholia, the feeling of 
inferiority, afflicting them with obscure 
nervous disorders and sometimes even 
driving them to self-destruction. This 
fear of failure is kept alive and opera- 
tive by the constant appeal to fear in 
the success-literature and advertising 
which, more literally than figuratively, 
hits them in the eyes wherever they look 
—the gigantic question mark, the 
pointed gun, the accusing finger, and 
all those warnings against every kind of 
infection which are themselves the worst 
of all infection because suggestive of 
some new fear to be added to our long 
catalogue of fears. Moreover, this fear 
of failure, which is the fertile cause of 
failure, is fostered in schools and col- 
leges through the mediumship of elec- 
tions, examinations and all sorts of quite 
unnecessary competitive tests, which, 
however designed to weed out the unfit, 
result more often in the humiliation and 
discouragement of the scholastic and 
social non-conformists—the very ones 
which are likely to contain the most 
precious’ of all human paste if dealt 
with differently. 

We are revolted at the very idea of 
child marriages in India but are com- 
placent enough about these young 
crushed lives, forced unions, and the 
wasting of the seed of talents still un- 
ripe. We would make a bond salesman 
of young Hamlet, and encourage Ophelia 
to addle her brains over book-keeping 
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and stenography solely to become the 
secretary of that malefactor of great 
wealth, King Claudius. But bad as is 
this get-rich-or-get-famous attitude in 
the business and professional field, it is 
even more disastrous in literature and 
the arts because it results in such a 
welter of inane and irresponsible pro- 
duction as to blunt the organs of our re- 
ceptivity and impair the power of dis- 
crimination on which primarily a sound 
esthetic depends—for the very word 
means to perceive. Furthermore, the 
compromises incident to the achieve- 
ment of a quick success or of making a 
talent marketable are deadly to the 
artist: his Pegasus becomes a hack, art 
becomes an industry—for when the joy 
goes out of creation, the creative faculty 
itself soon ceases to function. 

“Things are differentiated by their 
consciousness.” The spirit, the mood, 
the animating motive whereby a thing 
gets done determine its true quality and 
importance. This is the reason why, the 
moment an artist begins to think too 
much about gain, fame or praise, he 
ceases to be in the true sense an artist. 
For art is not a shop or a show-window, 
with everything displayed, priced and 
advertised; rather it is a stadium for 
the exercise and development of latent 
greatnesses of spirit, the important thing 
in the practice of any art being not 
what the practitioner may produce; but 
what it may produce in him: what effect 
it may have upon his consciousness, The 
true artist spends his life wrestling with 
an angel without hope of victory and 
with only the strengthening of his 
spiritual sinews for reward. Great works 
of art are mere by-products of this 
struggle, the shed blood of the conflict, 
so to speak. A symphony by Beethoven 
or a statue by Michelangelo are but the 
testaments of beauty-tormented spirits 
—blood stains of love-battles with their 
bright-dark demons who would give 
them no rest. 


0 THE young man or young woman 
Ter today, standing, with uncertain 
feet, on the threshold of a “career,” 
dimly aware that the cruel every-day is 
capable of being transformed into a 
festival of labor, love and achievement, 
with the valiant consciousness that 
something glorious and radiant is or- 
dained for them if only they will be 
“true,” I would say: Resist all efforts 

(Please Turn to Page 280) 
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HOUND yelped petulantly. An- 
A other answered from across the 

little river. Then there was a gen- 
erous chorus of yelps. The camp song 
stopped, and in the lazy half-light of 
the stump fire we could see the singer 
bent far forwards on the low pine bench, 
listening tensely. When the barking had 
died away, he called, his sturdy voice 
cutting clearly through the chill air— 

“Henry!” 

There was an answering “Yeah.” 

“Let’s get started. The dawgs is 
honin’ to scent.” 

Assent was general. Hill men strolled 
out from among the shadows and misty 
fringings of night. They were piling 
new brush wood upon the fire. Cherry- 
red ‘flames climbed high and gave forth 
golden sparks. Now the circle about the 
fire was complete, uplanders in blue 
denim overalls and_ fleece-collared 
jackets, swaggering and quietly amiable. 
Light-framed men they were, most of 
them bent somewhat: by wind and sun 
and hard labor. Others were weathered 
and erect with the determined grace of 
forest white-oaks. 

iHenry climbed to the bench. He was 
a tall man, cleanly shaven and ruddy 
skinned, and possessed of an undisputed 
mark. of leadership. With consummate 
deliberateness, Henry took a hitch in 
the: fore-buckle of his baggy overalls, 
pushed his black felt hat to the back of 
his head and spat. 

“Boys, I’ve jest been thinkin’ that may- 
be. this here’s the night to try after the 
old cotton-white. ... And it jest happens 
that they’s a stranger with us this 
time, a feller from up in Mis- 
souri. He’s new amongst the 
Arkansas hills and he ain’t never 
been to our hunt before. His name 
is called Pete Long, and they tell 
me as how Pete’s got three of the finest 
fox-huntin’ dawgs a man ever see, and 
I was jest wonderin’ how it would be to 
give him the old cotton-white to hunt 
after.” 

There could be no reasonable denying 
that such a courtesy was due a guest who 
had come all the way from Missouri 
bringing along a passel of such dis- 
tinguished hounds. 

“Somebody should give them dawgs 
of; Mr. Long’s a good race. Ben, how 
about your pack?” 

Ben: was a slight, gracefully-built hill 
boy who, stood, apart from the peering 
circle. He was modestly hesitant, pro- 
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testing that matched against such dis- 
tinguished dogs as Mr. Long’s. were, his 
puppies would be nothing more than an 
insult. 

But Henry coaxed and reasoned, un- 
til Ben agreed to run all six of his dogs. 
And two other hill men agreed to pit 
theirs with the ‘stellar dogs from Mis- 
souri, and so the first pack was com- 
pleted, thirteen trailers. Principals of 
the first race were unleashing their dogs 
from pivoting wagon wheels, lean, 
rangy, skewball hounds that leaped and 
yapped with impatience, eyes sparkling 
with the promise of chase. 





Illustrations from ‘Forty Fine Ladies,” by 
Patrick Chalmers and Cecil Aldin (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, Lid. London) 


ENRY coughed and continued: “Now 

I reckon that takes care of the 
cotton-white. But they’s a couple or 
three red foxes, good ones all right, but 
jest plain reds, that live a ways up 
Bresh creek. Jake, it looks to me like 
your-all’s dawgs, along with them of 
Tom’s and Sam Dowder’s: and Tola’s 
and any others that is.honin’ to run, you 
all,::had. ought to- organize ‘to handle 
them reds.” 


Outlook and Independent 


A fine-featured hill man shuffled for- — 


wards hesitantly. 
“Henry, before we all stroll off for 
the night, don’t you reckon we’d ought 


and tell the visitin’ folks somethin’ 
about the association, and say a few 
words about them of us that has passed 
on since last huntin’ time?” 

The onlookers indicated their ap- 
proval and sank leisurely to the frost- 
whitened grass. 

“Well, I guess maybe you’re right.” 


Henry readjusted his galluses and 


pondered for words: “‘Ain’t much sense 
a tellin’ about this here association 
though. We all know hit’s been holdin’ 
fox hunts every fall for close onto two 
generation, and in all that time, so fur 
as I know of, we ain’t never caught a 
fox. ... I reckon that’s a record to 
be proud of, too, because this here as- 
sociation has always figgered on havin’ 
sport and not bloodshed. 

“Like Cab was a-sayin’ though, they’s 
several of us gone since last huntin’ 
time. . . . Uncle Wade Sikes ain’t with 
us no more. Uncle Wade lived to be a 
hundred and one. He taken in thirty- 
seven fox hunts and relished every one 
of ’em. 

“And there was Bill Coldiron. Bill 
was a good hunter and a good man. And 
there was Bert Lacey’s boy, Her- 
man. ... He was jest twenty-three. 
. . . He loved huntin’ and dawgs for 
jest their. own sakes—taken to ’em 
natural. . . . Herman was good to life 
—and life was good to Herman.” 

The hunters waited for a time in 
silence. The fire spluttered reassuringly. 
We listened to the song of the little 
river which half-way circled the camp 
ground. Flint pebbles shone silvery and 
fairy-like in the first early dusting of. 
moonlight. Then a sharply pitched bark- 
ing broke the lull: 

“They done gone on old cotton- 
white’s trail.” 

The real business of the night was on. 
The dog-owners last designated were 
leading out their hounds, The crowd was 
breaking up into watching parties, still 
clusters of night men who moved silent- 
ly up the hillside or made across the 
creek bed towards far-off hillsides. We 


waited for a time, watching the shifting. 


panorama of men and fire-light. Then 


after a bit, Henry strolled over to speak : 


howdy and we commenced getting the 
how of things. 
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COTTON-WHITE is a gray fox that 
A happens to be white, a sort of albino 
of the species, usually swifter and more 


7 cunning than the general run of foxes. 


Oe AS 


for- q Henry had seen this particular cotton- 


white many times during the course of 


the ten preceding years, had watched 
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~ inthe Arkansas hills 
f is based upon a sort 
of gentle- 
‘man’s agreement 
‘between hound and 
| fox to provide a 
night’s entertain- 
ment for both, with 
/ man as a reclining 


Salong prin 
\cipally for 


| not ride after the 
game. Instead they 
| reckon to perpetu- 
‘ate the venerable 
‘sport by sitting. 
‘about watch fires “7; 


| tifying the particu- 


‘Thim trot leisurely across open fields, 
‘with a score of pursuing hounds lost 
‘ somewhere far be- 
bind, which was al- 
‘ together fitting and 


| proper. 


For fox-hunting 


(\ 


Ky 


spectator. 
The hunters go 


yarn- 
spinning and fun- 
making. They do 


= 


built high upon hill- 
tops, listening to 
the yapping and 
baying of the trail- a 


ing hounds, iden- 


lar “mouth” of each 
dog, and so locating 


) the fleetest trailer and the fastest pack. 
| They do not kill or bring about suffering. 


“They’s a law in Arkansas pertectin’ 


' foxes,” offered Henry, “and if ary one 
should ever get caught it would be on- 


QS ee 


mepeessr er 


| fortunate 


for ever-who owned the 
dawgs.” 

“But how do they keep the dogs from 
catching foxes?” 

“Well, the foxes look after that. You 
see, these here foxes take out through 
the rough ground where they’s caves 


and briar bed and steep hollers and 


| bluffs and lime sinks and so they can 


F outsmart a dawg every time. 


“A fox is liable, too, to live all his 
life in one holler and the chances is that 
he knows that holler mighty well. A fox 
like this 
ketch him with a thousand dawgs.” 

There are plentiful grounds for in- 


uhh ‘. 


Ha 


cotton-white—you couldn’t - 


ferring that foxes enjoy the chase as . 


much as the hounds do. As a rule, the 
furry brethren are “spotted” in the 
close vicinity of their dens. But in place 
of straightwith seeking refuge in a pro- 
pitious cave or sink hole or bluff crevice, 
they strike out and run, almost invari- 
ably in concentric circles about the 
point of starting, keeping to the ravines 
and brushy valleys, 
until too . closely 
pressed; then, if 
need be, they can 
take a shortcut to 
the protectorate of 
\ their dens. 
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in retreat. Some- 
times they will 
turn about and back-track for several 
hundred yards, then make a far jump 
and so set out upon a new trail. Fre- 
quently, too, the subjects of the hunts 
will cross trail with that of a convenient 
brother, a point of stratagem which 
proves equally baffling to the hounds, 
particularly to young dogs who are un- 
able to distinguish between fresh trails 
and trails that are not so fresh. 

In their native countryside, foxes 
never run in pellmell confusion. You 
may see them at times, now jumping 


et 
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high in the air to look ahead, now paus- 
ing to listen for the hounds who may 
likely be booing and yapping at a cold 
trail miles and miles behind. Foxes ap- 
pear to have no very great fear of men. 


Frequently enough they will shortcut: 


through the thick of a hunting camp, 
running leisurely, but with knowing 
precision. A majority of the hunts are 
held in mid-autumn, usually in late 
October. They begin directly after sun- 
down and last usually until well past 
midnight, depending upon the prevalence 
of moonshine and conversation. But so 


far as hound and fox. are 

concerned, the chases are all- 

Z. J night affairs. Sometimes they 

lowing morning. The hounds come 

ambling in towards noonday, 
winded and trailworn. 


EW-COMERS joined us about the 
N inetiow fire, a moonshiner, a 
fiddler, a circuit judge and a 
water-hauler. After a considerable 
spell of reckoning, the Hiwasse 
school teacher came forward with 
the suggestion that we arise and 
settle on a bare-topped hill up un- 
derneath Orion. 

As we made up the dimly traced 
footpath, a waxing moon climbed 
high above a circling of forest 
oaks. The baying of hounds came 
to us in silvery staccato. The dogs 
were running hard, well-settled to 
the trail. Then their pursuit faded 
as the fox made around a far curve 
of hill. 

The stillness was complete for 
a time. Mirrored stars blinked 
back at themselves from the face 
of the little river. Night wind 
stirred dead leaves. Then we 


yelping uncertainly. Thrown off 
the trail by the fox, they were 
milling about in querulous uncer- 
tainty. Then an old and _ hunt- 
scarred member struck again the 
trail, and with a quick “yup-yup-yup” 
made a straightaway towards a far re- 
cess of valley. 

- Through some convergence of mis- 
taken trails, both the packs had met and 
so better than forty hounds were run- 
ning together, their voices mixed in 
pellmell harmony. The valley echoed 
with savage cadences. 

A lank hill man ran a brown hand 
through his bristling gray hair: “Listen, 
now. They’s one particular pink skew- 
(Please Turn to Page 278) 
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>> Hungarian Borgias << 


HIRTY-THREE _respectable- 
looking country women, shawls 
over shoulders, kerchiefs over 


heads, hands clasped meekly before 
them, are now being tried in Szolnok, 
the county seat of the Theisswinkel dis- 
trict, Hungary, about twenty-five miles 
from Budapest. These women were 
accused of having poisoned forty-two 
relatives and friends. 

The murders have been going on for 
eighteen years, in the twin villages of 
Nagyrev and Tiszakurt, situated in a 
bend of the river Theiss, south of Buda- 
pest. The distance is only about fifty 
miles, but bad roads shut the villages 
in upon themselves. 

Their trials began in December, small 
groups being arraigned together. The 
court procedure was reported in the 
Budapest dailies and cable despatches 
in. American newspapers until the mid- 
dle of March, when suddenly all in- 
formation ceased, without explanation. 
Only an occasional, brief mention in 
the European press indicates that the 
trials continue. At the time information 
stopped, four women had been con- 
demned to death, four had been freed, 
and. others given life imprisonment. 

.The oldest woman prisoner is sev- 
enty-one. The youngest is twenty-two. 
T'wo, men are involved in 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


group, the belligerent organizations, like 
the suffragists, the feminists and the 
W. C. T. U., fight men in order to 
change their customs or to share in their 
rights. To this last class we must now 
add the women of Nagyrev. 

These incredible creatures were in 
rebellion against the rule of men. They 
were themselves as callous and heavy- 
handed as the husbands and fathers 
whom they killed. They were oppressed 
by tyranny and they reacted with 
malevolence. Because this isolated com- 
munity did not afford the outlets 
through which women in modern groups 
release their rage, the Nagyrev women 
dropped back into primitive violence to 
change intolerable conditions. They ex- 
pressed modern feeling in archaic ac- 
tion. 

This came into the open when Maria 
Szendi, one of the younger women, went 
on trial. Ultimately she was convicted 
of poisoning her son, and the evidence 
indicated that she had poisoned a third 
husband; her first two having been 
divorced. 

“My husband always had his own 
way,” she told the Court. “It is terrible, 














minor roles, but their 
trials have not yet been 
reported. The older wo- 
men ,wanted land. The 
younger women warted 
love; more land, more 
love. They killed to sat- 
isfy these two hungers. 
The affair is a sort of 
bizarre feminist move- 
ment in which arsenic 
was substituted for votes. 
Women in general organ- 
ize for three different 
reasons; to aid men, to 
aid each other, or to at- 
tack men. To the first 
class belong the ladies’ 
aid societies which save 
nickels to pay off the 
mortgage the men put on 
the church. The Russian 
Battalion of Death is an- 
other illustration. Wo- 
men’s colleges, the Y. W. 
C. A., and culture clubs 
are; examples of the sec- 
ond type. . The third 
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Defendants in the Hungarian murder trials exercising in the prison yard at Szolnok 
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Maria Szendi was a woman of more | — of 
sophistication and of wider experienc | — : 
than the others. She was able to express | were. . 
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HE whole affair was women’s concer idea 
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One is reminded of the heathen lands | Loin 
where women have their own cere-| Laine 
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The men of Nagyrev did not intrude | ae 
on their wives’ long conferences with | cs taal 
the midwife. They did not know it was | Mg aie 
death, not life, with which the women} agin ag 
concerned themselves. One is reminded, || ae 2 
too, that in the Middle Ages, midwives i “The G: 
are reputed to have been professional individua 
poisoners. Much in this grim story be- Sten te 0 
longs to long past days. P nna 
Susi Olah, the midwife, addressed, el 
after the European custom, as Tante dren. WI 
Susi, was a woman of dominating per- foal fa 
sonality, energetic and unscrupulous. A} Sein 
midwife in that region is more than an} pans 
obstetrician; she is an amateur doctor} seigge 
and she advises her patients on all sorts oe hens 
of domestic problems. Tante Susi had as soins 
studied in the city. So compelling was in Nagy 
her personality that although she was is sell 
nine times arrested on the charge of wanted 
illegal abortions, nine times the magis- of guilt 
trate acquitted her. One i: 
day the rival midwife ici aie 
disappeared, leaving m0} Jt beate 
trace. Rumor had it that} fk Real 
Tante Susi had done} jo. og 


away with her. The son} 
of the missing woman} 
pointed a gun at Tante} 
Susi. His bullets went} 
wild. He was arrested} 
and given two years ath 
hard labor. It was obvi- 
ous that Tante Susi bore} 
a charmed life. Legends 
grew up about her pow- 
ers. The women had mf 
reason to doubt her when 
she told them, “I will 
give you such a poison 
that the good Lord’s own 
doctor could not detect 
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; 
) and she soon worked up a fine trade in 
her new line. Hungary is an agricultural 
country without land enough to go 
around. The land situation was the 
cause of wholesale, secret, infanticide. 
) More than a million peasants have no 
> homes, but live where they can, even in 





i stables with the animals. These women 
[4 belonged to the class of small landed 
| proprietors. Many of them lived in little 
| white houses surrounded by gardens. 


| The gable ends faced the streets. There 
| were seats beneath the over-hanging 
‘eaves. Sometimes there was a gay 
 flower-bed in front. Most of the small 
i land holders have barely enough acres 
to subsist upon. Frequently the farm is 
a mere patch of ground, and although 
'the land is extraordinarily fertile— 
“The Garden Spot of Europe’’—the 
individual holdings are too small. Fam- 
ilies in regions like this limit their fam- 
ilies to prevent the tiny farms being still 
farther subdivided among several chil- 
dren. What is enough for one child, 
means famine for several. 

From poisoning babies, the midwife 
progressed to poisoning aged parents, 
infirm relatives, unwanted husbands, 
and lovers of whom women wearied. 
They must all have known each other, 
for Nagyrev has only 1400 inhabitants. 
The maiden names of several are the 
married names of others. Community 
of guilt clearly blunted their con- 
sciences. Those who confessed, defended 
their acts on the ground that they had 

_ not beaten, nor stabbed, nor drowned, 
but had released their victims from 
_ lives of suffering and hardship by an 
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Street in Nagyrev, Hungary, the village where many of the murders took place 


easy and painless death. “It was really 
no murder,” they pleaded. 

Tante Susi Olah, aged 69, soaked the 
arsenic out of fly paper; her sister, 
Lidia Olah Sebestyan, aged 71, boot- 
legged it for her; and the other women 
encouraged each other in crimes, even 
lending a helping hand at putting a 
death across. 

Juliane Lipka, aged 66, accused of 
being accessory to Maria Koteles’ mur- 
der of her husband, told the judges: 

“TI was sorry for the wretched woman 
and so I gave her a bottle of the poison. 
I told her if nothing else did any good, 
to try that.” She added with belated 
caution: “But I did not know what 





CHIEF DEFENDANTS IN THE TRIAL 
Tante Susi Olah is the second woman from the left 








effect this poison had.” 

Maria’s sister-in-law asserted that 
the dead man had been good-natured. 
He had allowed his wife to go to all 
the balls and merrymakings and she had 
repaid his indulgence by openly flaunt- 
ing a lover. She concluded her testimony 
of the dead man’s kindly spirit by 
saying: 

“One month after my poor brother 
returned from prison he was poisoned.” 

Such fantastic touches give one a 
feeling of being on the wrong side of the 
looking glass. 


HE AGED mother of Frau Juliane 

Lipka owned two valuable acres of 
vineyard. Frau Lipka invited her 
mother to a meal. The peasants’ usual 
food is bread and onions and raw, 
smoked bacon, but upon occasion they 
can spread a fine feast. Hungarian cook- 
ing is famous. Goulash, a thick stew 
made of onions fried in fat and paprika 
with beef and potato added, is a na- 
tional dish. Rich Turkish pastry, stuffed 
with cottage cheese or apple is a favor- 
ite dessert. The home-made apricot 
brandy is delicious. The peasants eat 
with gusto and drink heavily. 
_ The mother was so pleased by the 
feast her daughter set before her that 
she signed over her two acres of vine- 
yard to her daughter and decided to live 
with her. She died that same night. 
Juliane now had the two acres of vine- 
yard. 

Nine years later great-uncle, Sziros, 
and his wife lost their son and heir. To 
sooth their grief, Juliane invited them 

(Please Turn to Page 275) 
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>> The Trend of Events << 


p> >King Carol 


E would not say a word against 

the romantic story that former 

Crown Prince Carol renounced 
the throne of Rumania solely for love 
of red-haired Mme. Magda Lupescu. 
We would not utter a syllable against 
the equally romantic story that Carol 
renounced Mme. Lupescu solely for love 
of Rumania. Corking good stories both 
of them. Let us merely note that they 
probably have no more to do with the 
truth than, tra la, the flowers that bloom 
in the spring. 

Even today few persons know all the 
facts behind Carol’s departure from 
Rumania in December, 1925. Similarly 
obscure are the facts behind his return 
to Rumania on June 6, 1930. As the 
manths roll on, however, these cases 
tend to turn themselves slowly inside 
out. It now seems probable that the 
Bad Boy of the Balkans did not jump 
more than he was pushed into exile and 
the lovely Lupescu arms. The pusher, 
it appears, was the late Jon Bratianu, 
then Premier for the eleventh time since 
1908, and head of the family which in 
1868 helped to establish the Rumanian 
dynasty and for the most part had run 
the country as it pleased thereafter. At 
any rate, Carol was hardly out of 
Rumania when he began struggling to 
get back. Aided by conspirators in 
Bucharest, some of whom were discov- 
ered and exposed, he had been strug- 
gling ever since, punctuating his in- 
trigues with pleas to the Government 
for forgiveness. 

‘The late Premier Bratianu’s suc- 
cessor was his less crafty brother, Vin- 
tilla, whose Liberal (really conserva- 
tive) Government soon fell. It was 
followed by the Maniu Government, 
dominated by the National Peasants’ 
party. Until the very day when Carol, 
flying from Munich, landed at a 
Bucharest airport, Bratianu’s Liberals 
were hot against his return. The Maniu 
Government, however, though it also’ 
had been considered opposed to Carol’s 
reinstatement, had been _ gradually 
changing its attitude for some months, 
during which negotiations between the 
exile and official Bucharest were fre- 
quent. Obviously the Maniu Govern- 
ment directed Carol’s come-back. 
Precisely how the whirligig of Ru- 
‘manian politics spun Carol into power 
is not clear. Suffice it to say that he is 


back, that all his old rights have been 
restored, that he has been proclaimed 
King, that young Michael, his son, be- 
comes heir apparent, that the Regency 
which was to function during Michael’s 
minority expires and that the country 
as a whole seems pretty well satisfied. 

It is quite true, though, that Magda 
has red hair. 


b> >Facts in the Cannon Case 


THE war between Bishop Cannon and 
the Senate lobby committee really be- 
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PROCLAIMED KING 


Carol of Rumania, who has returned home 
afler nearly five years in exile 


gan when Representative Tinkham of 
Massachusetts declared that but $17,000 
of the $65,000 given to the Bishop by 
E. C. Jameson of New York for use 
against Governor Smith in 1928 had 
been reported under the corrupt prac- 
tices act. Mr. Tinkham wanted to know 
what became of the $48,000 balance. 
The Senate lobby committee determined 
to firid out. 

Prior to his appearance before the 
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powers 
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Washing 


pressing 


committee, Bishop Cannon indicated |” 
that no report had been made on the | 
$48,000, since it had all been expended | 
in one state, and therefore no report” 
was required by law. Questioning the | 
committee’s authority to examine him, 
he quoted from a statement by Senator | 
Caraway that the committee was not| 
empowered to inquire into political ex- 
penditures, but only into those having | 





So doing, he gave the Senate a stinging 
slap in the face. 


>>The Principles ‘| 


So mucu for the facts in the Cannon > 
case. What of the principles involved! i 

‘As we see it, if Bishop Cannon re- fF 
fuses to testify, the lobby committee 


‘must either ask the Senate to cite him 


for contempt or it must humbly apolo- 
gize to other witnesses who preceded | 
him on the stand. ma 

The committee has interpreted its > 
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to do with the influencing of legislation), Of ©o 
or executive action. and so i 
In his first appearance before the) explain 
committee, Bishop Cannon declared why Se 
that his political activities in 1928 were | Robinso’ 
not pertinent to the question of lobby- | the comr 
ing. The committee’s investigation, he ' the stan 
said, was an effort to attack him and . it the 
impair his influence, ‘as the wet and to Bishe 
Roman Catholic papers have been do} Mr. Cur 
ing for nearly two years.” (The good} thin 
Bishop never fails to get in a whack} the lobt 
at the Catholics.) The committee, he 7 removing 
declared, was exceeding its powers. Not | Bishop | 
so, said Senator Walsh of Montana. ; his pred 
Political activities unrelated to lobby- | be settin 
ing were, indeed, beyond the com- and anot 
mittee’s scope, but the Bishop for years Bisho) 
had been attempting to sectire legisla-| protest 
tion and influence administrative action} Principle 
on prohibition. Essentially, he was en-} standing 
gaged in the old familiar line of activity | lobby co 
in 1928—attempting to secure the ac-|- Curran? 
tion by Congress which he desired. The | objectin; 
committee had, and had exercised, the tioned 
right to investigate other individuals j © oe 
who did the same thing. It therefore} Strict con 
had, and would exercise, the right to} Bisho} 
investigate the Bishop. | elevate f 
On the following day a Cannon | > his posit 
flatly refused to answer the committee's} tunity te 
questions, though that evening he issued H conceal. 
a worthless statement to the press indi- | lecture a 
cating in round numbers how the $48, : from sa} 
000 had been spent. On the third day,}, "°s, a ] 
he not only refused to answer questions ‘ little mor 
but walked out of the committee room. f "SS wou 
the cloth 
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} powers broadly throughout. It called 


Fred I. Kent, New York banker, to 


3 Washington and heckled him for ex- 
: pressing an opinion on the tariff bill, 


cated ie 


though that opinion certainly had less 





n the to do with lobbying than Bishop Can- 
nded ft non’s political activities two years ago. 
eport| | It insisted upon fine-combing the 
x the|) political activities of the Association 
him, | Against the Prohibition Amendment. 
nator; Indeed, Senator Caraway—in a case 
: not ' precisely parallel to the Cannon case— 
1 ex-| made Henry H. Curran go into the as- 
wing |) sociation’s political activities in detail. 
ation Of course, Senator Caraway is a dry, 
and so is Bishop Cannon, and that may 
- the é explain something. It may also explain 
lared} why Senator Caraway and Senator 
were} Robinson of Indiana were absent from 
bby- : the committee when Bishop Cannon took 
1, he{ the stand. 
and}, If the Senate wishes neither to bow 
and{. to Bishop Cannon nor to apologize to 
. do}, Mr. Curran and Mr. Kent, there is but 
good} one thing for it to do. It can broaden 
hack} the lobby committee’s scope, thereby 
, he} removing any doubt of its power to give 
Not | Bishop Cannon a taste of what it gave 
‘ana,| his predecessors. Even so, this would 
bby-| be setting up one rule for wet witnesses 
com-| and another for drys. 
ears Bishop Cannon and his supporters 
isla-| protest that they are standing for a 
fren _ principle. What prevented them from 
en-| Standing for this principle when the 
vity lobby committee went to work on Mr. 
ac-) Curran? What prevented them from 
Th | objecting when the committee ques- 
the tioned Mr. Kent merely for expressing 
uals ‘ a personal opinion? Where were these 
fore} strict constructionists then? 
t to} Bishop Cannon’s balkiness will not 
» elevate him in public esteem. A man in 
non! his position should welcome the oppor- 
ee’s tunity to show that he has nothing to 
wal F conceal. Usually we should hesitate to 
ndi-| lecture a Bishop. Yet we cannot refrain 
18,- 5 from saying that a little less shrewd- 
lay,| ness, a little less hair-splitting, and a 
ons |. little more candor and straightforward- 
om.— "ess would do this curious gentleman of 
ing | the cloth no harm. 
| b>Tinkham of Boston 
| Tuoven quite as wet as water, Repre- 
100 b sentative George Holden Tinkham 
d?}, bears no ill feeling against Bishop 
ye | Cannon. He merely abhors tie-ups be- 
tee |, tween church and state. He inherits the 
im |) trait from Devon and Suffolk forbears, 
Jo- |} Who set up sanctuary at Boston early 
ed |) in the Seventeenth Century. On his 


father’s side he belongs to the May- 


flower Society, on his mother’s to the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. On his own 
he represents a good part of Boston— 
including Back Bay and Beacon Hill— 
in a big, wet way. 

An impish figure, the short, rotund, 
red-bearded Congressman frequently 
worries his orthodox fellow Repub- 
licans. It does not concern him that his 
targets—Bishop Cannon, the Anti- 
Saloon League and the Methodist Board 
of Prohibition—were Republican allies 





International 


FIGHTING BOSTONIAN - 


George Holden Tinkham, Representative 
from Massachusetts 


in 1928. To those who accuse him of 
making trouble he replies: “I am as 
American as any one on this continent 
can be. That accounts for my hatred 
of prohibition, the alliance of church 
and state and the domination of our 
foreign policies by the international 
bankers. We must get rid of all three 
if we are to regain our liberty.” 

The fight on Cannon is not the first 
he has started. He was visiting Italian 
troops on the Piave when word came 
that America had declared war against 
Austria as its answer to the Caporetto 
retreat. Dramatically, George lifted his 
five feet four to the great occasion, and 
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touched off a 166-millimeter gun which 
sang “the Yanks are coming” to the 
charging Austrians, 

Wealthy, a blue blood, a Harvard 
man, an Episcopalian, he is eminently 
qualified to dance in the social whirl. 
He prefers not to. He lives a bachelor’s 
life in a downtown hotel, which years 
ago leased him an apartment at a fixed 
rate for as long as he sat in Congress. 
Today the hotel wishes to turn the 
apartment into a_ store, sacrificing 
George for a higher rental. His con- 
stituents, however, balk at furnishing 
the grounds necessary for breaking the 
contract. In 1928, when Smith carried 
the Bay State by 17,000, Tinkham car- 
ried his district by 15,000. Maliciously, 
he then quoted Calvin Coolidge to 
querulous colleagues, urging them to 
“Have faith in Massachusetts.” 

' Almost hidden by stuffed evidence of 
his might as a hunter and trophies of 
his prowls through the world, he spends 
his evenings with books or friends. His 
hobbies are history, biography, econom- 
ics and archaeology. He was once quite 
a boxer and a swimmer, but has been 
obliged to turn to the saddle, to dumb 
bells and chest weights. With them he 
bravely but vainly wars on the con- 
quering flesh. 

Summer finds him journeying to far 
corners of distant continents. His snap- 
shots show him being féted and _ in- 
formed by premiers, viceroys, and gov- 
ernors in Siam, Bengal, New South 
Wales or whatnot. In photos of his 
hunting expeditions a bearded figure 
eventually made out to be Mr. Tinkham 
shares the foreground with prostrate 
lions, leopards, elephants and rhinoc- 
eroses. 

Three years out of Harvard Law 
School, he became a member of the Bos- 
ton Board of Aldermen in 1900, at the 
age of thirty. He subsequently served 
three terms in the State Senate and 
landed in Congress in 1914, where, to 
the deep regret of his landlord, it ap- 
pears that he can stay just as long as 
he likes. 


>> Nevada’s Gas House 


Come 1NnTO the lethal gas chamber of 
the prison at Carson City, in which 
Nevada inflicts capital punishment by 
asphyxiation. Or, if that invitation dis- 


-.concerts you, come to one of the two 


windows and, with fifty-three other on- 
lookers—two of them women nurses, 
admitted at their own request—witness 
the execution of R. H. (Bob) White, 
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gambler, put to death for murdering 
another gambler in Elko, Nevada, in 
1928. 

The airtight stone. chamber is nine 
feet long, eight wide, seven high. It is 
furnished with a chair and a two-gallon 
jar containing one quart of sulphuric 
acid and two of water. Above the jar, 
in a screen container, are ten eggs of 
cyanide of potassium, suspended by a 
string extending into the next room. 
White, a stocky man, forty years old, 
dressed in overalls and blue shirt, en- 
ters, assists the guards who strap him 
into the chair, and shakes hands with 
them before they close the heavy, in- 
sulated door behind them. He then looks 
up and nods. The string is cut in the 
next room, the eggs drop into the jar, 
deadly fumes fill the cell, and White 
takes a deep breath, then a shorter one. 
His eyes close, his head falls back, his 
arm and leg muscles twitch and his body 
shakes convulsively. The fifty-three on- 
lookers look on. After three more 
breaths, White’s head sags forward. A 
doctor with a specially constructed 
stethoscope reveals that White’s breath- 
‘ing stopped two minutes after the 
cyanide eggs splashed into the jar. At 


the same time, his heart stopped beat-_ 


ing for ten seconds, then resumed. It 
Stopped forever seven and one-half 
minutes later. 

+ Well, how do you like the idea? A 
little ghoulish, with sadistic overtones? 
But surely not much worse than execu- 
tion by hanging or electrocution. Before 
being asphyxiated the criminal is prob- 
-ably tortured by fear of the unknown. 
Still, he is mentally tortured anyway, 
whatever the means of ending him. 
There is always something cruel and 
somehow obscene in the dispassionate 
coolness with which the state inflicts 
capital punishment, not days or weeks, 
but months, sometimes even years, after 
the crime. It is, throughout, a debasing 
process. Moreover, it is ineffective; 
murder rates indicate that it does not 
deter crimes of violence. Useless to say 
that it is ineffective because rarely im- 
posed. Public opinion does not permit 
it to be imposed more often. In fact, 
the best thought of the day opposes 
capital punishment. Eventually, we 
hope and believe, it will be abandoned 
throughout the country. 


> >Simmons Defeated 


PROBABLY THE THREE most prominent 
southern Democrats who bolted Gov- 
ernor Smith in 1928 were Bishop Can- 


non, the Richelieu of Virginia, Senator 
Simmons, for thirty years the undis- 
puted boss of North Carolina, and 
Senator Heflin, the youknowwhat of 
Alabama. Bishop Cannon lost much of 
his political influence when Virginia 
defeated his candidate for Governor. 
Senator Heflin has been barred from 
Alabama’s Democratic primaries and is 
expected to go down the chute in No- 
vember. Senator Simmons of North 
Carolina has been decisively beaten by 
Josiah W. Bailey. 

Together these three cases indicate 

that the once solid South has returned 
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DEFEATS SIMMONS 


Josiah W. Bailey, North Carolina’s Demo- 
cratic nominee for Senate 


to party regularity. Together they in- 
dicate that it is rather ashamed of hav- 
ing dropped ‘Virginia, North Carolina, 
Florida and Texas into the Republican 
column in 1928. Together they indicate 
that the South is once more a No Man’s 
Land for the Republican party. 

There were many angles to the Sim- 
mons-Bailey contest for the Democratic 
nomination for Senator. Old age had 
rusted away vital parts in the once in- 
vincible Simmons machine. Many of his 
lieutenants had died, and could not be 
satisfactorily replaced. Enemies made 
during his lengthy dictatorship hastened 
to attack him when he seemed to be 
weakest. What will be remembered when 
all else has been forgotten, however, 
is that Senator Simmons, spearhead of 
the. South’s anti-Smith movement, has 


Outlook and Independen| 
been downed by the Smith-supporting 
—though dry and Baptist—Mr. Bailey, 7 

With Simmons out of the way, th | 
Democratic party is more unified, whik 
the northern faction of the party i 


stronger than it has been since 1928, 7 
Mr. Raskob may rest in peace. Plan; | 


for driving him out of the chairmanshi) | 


of the Democratic National Committe ' 


are swirling up in smoke. 


It should not be deduced from this ‘ 


that the South would certainly remain | 


solid if Smith should run again. The | 
South regrets what it did in 1928, but) 


perhaps not enough to refrain from do- | 
ing it again should the Democrats nom- | 


inate another candidate who threatened | 


to put the Pope in the White House, | 
erect a saloon at every cross-roads, con- | 
vert our honest yeomanry into city | 
slickers and place the Army and Navy 
in the hands of Tammany Hall. That's 
what Smith would have done if he had 
been elected. What anti-Smith south- 
erner doesn’t know it? 


At the Bone-Dry Peak 


We uave a feeling that prohibition 
sentiment in Congress reached its height 
last week. Henceforth, we suspect, it 
will rapidly recede. 

Last week the House of Representa- 
tives altered the five-and-ten Jones law 
to definite petty violators. A day later 
it provided that they may be tried be- 
fore United States Commissioners, as | 
recommended by Mr. Hoover’s com- 
mittee of Wickershammers. Under the 
altered Jones law he who manufactures, 
sells or transports a gallon or less of 
intoxicants is a petty violator, subject 
to a far from petty fine not to exceed 
$500, jail sentence not to exceed six 
months, or both. He may be tried before 


a United States Commissioner, who re- | 
ports to a Federal Judge, who in turn | 
imposes sentence in case of conviction. q 

The measure permitting this pro- [ 





cedure had been stirring up rows in the 
House Judiciary Committee for months. 
Eventually, it was reported favorably 
by a majority of the committee, though 
assailed by a minority as a “slipshod, F 
ill-advised, impractical system of turn [ 
ing out stereotyped justice in quantity f 
production,” as “a clumsy attempt to f 
avoid constitutional requirements,” and 
as “drafted in the phraseology and 
nomenclature of the cross-word puzzle.” 
Its purpose is to quicken judicial pro- 
cedure and relieve congestion in Federal f 
courts. The minority report holds ‘that [ 
it will not do either. 
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Disregarding this report, the House 
passed the bill with a whoop. Prophets 
differ on whether or not the Senate will 
do likewise. If it does, Mr. Hoover will 
almost certainly sign it. Then, with the 
lately passed measure transferring the 
prohibition unit from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of 
Justice, the President will have the 
principal dry-enforcement instruments 
which he demanded of Congress. He had 
best make good use of them. They may 
be the last he will get. 

Already the signs point the way out 
for many of our bone-dry friends in 
Congress. The Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, confident of 
public sentiment, has bluntly asked all 
candidates for Congress: “Do you favor 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment?” 
Those who refuse to answer or who 
favor the amendment will be fought in 
November. The Crusaders and_ the 
Women’s Organization for National 
Prohibition Reform also insist that can- 
didates speak up. They likewise plan to 
oppose dry ones. These groups will not 
be put off with promises of referendums. 
They want wet Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and they are going to get 
them. How many, we do not know, nor 
does any one else, but the House and 
Senate will be less dry after the elec- 
tions of 1930. They will be still less 
dry after the elections of 1932. 


>pSenators for Poison 


Not To BE outdone in dry fervor by 
the House, the Senate last week, by a 
vote of 45 to 16, rejected Senator 
Tydings’ proposal that nothing be used 
in denaturing industrial alcohol which 
would make it “destructive to human 
life.” Three weeks earlier a similar pro- 
posal by Senator Tydings met defeat 
by a vote of 54 to 19. Twice within a 
month, then, the Senate has approved 
the use of life-destroying poisons as 
denaturants. No other interpretation is 
possible. If it did not approve the use 
of these poisons, it would have adopted 
one of the Tydings bills. 

The Senate’s action on these two meas- 
ures indicates why it is useless to reason 
with dry members of Congress or with 
their fanatical supporters. Zeal for pro- 
hibition has robbed them of all sense 
of proportion. Dry Senators and Rep- 
resentatives must be tipped out of office 
and replaced with level-headed wets. 
The influence of their supporters must 
be offset by fighting them at every turn. 
It is therefore heartening to see such 


groups as the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, the Crusaders 
and the Women’s Organization for Na- 
tional Prohibition Reform preparing 
for battle. Together they will give the 
anti-prohibition movement much-needed 
organization, direction and force. 

We trust that none of those Senators 
who opposed the Tydings proposals 
tops off his dry votes with an occasional 
wet drink. For how appalling it would 
be should poisoned alcohol find its way 
into his own or his friends’ own flasks, 
decanters, jugs or barrels. Tender- 
hearted we may be, but we do hope that, 
whatever happens to ordinary citizens, 
none of our national legislators will 
come to any harm through denaturants 
which they themselves have endorsed. 


>> Sweepstakes 


Wuewn a little-known horse wins the 
English Derby, Lady Luck has the time 
of her life. Thus when Blenheim, second 
string entry from the Aga Khan stables 
and an 18-1 shot, and Iliad, a 25-1 out- 
sider, amazed the packed thousands at 
Epsom Downs by running in first and 
second, a carpenter, an engine driver, 
a mechanic, a butcher’s assistant, a 
hosiery knitter and many other insig- 
nificant holders of tickets in the sweep- 
stakes found themselves suddenly faced 
with problems of high finance. 
America has enjoyed the Doughertys 
most—the two brothers, Eddie and 
Dan, junior clerks in a Wall Street 
office, and their Pop, doorman at a 
Brooklyn apartment house. It never 
became quite clear which of the brothers 
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bought the dollar ticket that brought 
them $149,262. What did become clear 
was that Pop thought the prize belonged 
to him and was prepared to establish 
his claim if it took every penny of the 
$149,262 to do it. 

Pop said Eddie bought the ticket for 
him; he said Eddie sold it to him; he 
said Eddie gave it to him for safe-keep- 
ing and that Eddie owed him a dollar 
for board anyway. Words flew thick and 
fast at the Dougherty’s. Once Pop got 
in such a state that he had to go to the 
drug store for sedative tablets and 
walked out, forgetting his change. In 
another part of Brooklyn, his wife, 
with whom he has not lived for seven 
years, hinted that $149,262 attracted 
her interest. Meanwhile Eddie kept the 
ticket, which was registered in his 
name, prudently in his pocket. 

As it turned out, the brothers divided 
the money evenly between them and 
Pop got nothing but the assurance that 
he may give up his doorman’s job and 
live comfortably forever after. The 
brothers so far have resisted glowing 
offers to purchase bridges and stretches 
of the Atlantic Ocean and will probably 
invest their money soundly. 

It would be interesting to know what 
becomes of other sweepstakes prizes 
falling into unaccustomed hands. Would 
any young student like to subject the 
easy-come-easy-go theory to a scientific 
test? Here’s his opportunity. 


ppChicago’s Show 


Tue Dawes sBrotHers, Charles Gates 
and Rufus Cutler, start the summer by 
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FORTUNE'S FAVORITES 
The Brooklyn Doughertys, Daniel, Jr., Daniel, Sr., and Edward, who won with 
Aga Khan’s Blenheim 
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getting in a few hard licks for the Chi- 
cago Fair of 1933. Hardly had Rufus, 
president of the fair, broken ground for 
the first building on the Lake Michigan 
front when Charles left London to over- 
see the big show’s finances. With him 
eame Sir Henry Cole, British director 
of expositions, while Sir Josiah Stamp, 
already in New York, promised to bring 
the world’s fastest train as a loan from 
England to England-loving Chicago. 

But the Chicago Fair, celebrating the 
century of progress since the city’s in- 
corporation in 1833, will, we are told, 
do more than exhibit fast trains and 
other mechanical wonders. It will do 
more than hold a mirror up to this age 
of the machine. Vividly and dramatical- 
ly, it will trace the steps by which the 
America of the early-kerosene-lamp 
era became the America of 1933. Its 
boosters speak of movement and con- 
trast, of an exposition with a plot. They 
tell of spending $200,000,000, of hiring 
400 scientists merely to furnish the 
scenario, of attracting 120,000,000 
fair-goers, which will be a good trick 
if they do it. 

' The visitor, one is informed, will not 
walk around on museum feet, gaping, 
dead tired, at marvels. He will climb 
aboard a moving platform and_ be 
shuttled excitingly through a changing 
world bulging with architectural, scien- 
tific and social progress made during 
the last hundred yéars. A century’s his- 
tory in an hour. We offer the phrase for 
a slogan. 

Each industry will present a com- 
plete and harmonious picture. There 
will be no competition, no blue ribbons, 
no prize pumpkins. The exhibitors will 
work together, in the best all-for-one- 
ene-for-all manner, and with the radio 


and sound pictures spreading the story. 
Nevertheless, when the last booster’s 
hoarse, the Chicago Fair remains a 
gamble—a far greater gamble than the 
city’s successful fair of ’93 honoring 
the voyage of Columbus. The Philadel- 
phia Sesquicentennial indicated that 
the nation yawns at the mere thought 
of expositions. hicago, younger, 
fresher, livelier, may succeed where 
Philadelphia failed. If it does not, no 
city can. The exposition of 1933 will 
prove whether or not the day of the 
great American fair is over. 


por the Supreme Court 


WRECKERS’ HAMMERS will soon demolish 
seventy-eight buildings, including four 
apartment houses and forty garages, 
now standing on the two city blocks 
opposite the National Capitol. Among 
the structures to go, its carved mantels 
and doors first removed for safe keep- 
ing, is the Old Brick Capitol, occupied 
by Congress after the burning of the 
Capitol in 1814 and recently the head- 
quarters of the National Woman’s 
Party. All this that ‘a new building may 
rise, stately as the judges in the na- 
tion’s highest tribunal, broad as their 
tolerance—at least their traditional 
tolerance—classic as their ritual—the 
new building for the United States 
Supreme Court. It was designed by the 
architect Cass Gilbert. It will be under 
construction for fully three years. It 
will cost $9,740,000, Holmes and 
Brandeis not dissenting. 

It. is gratifying to know that the 
Supreme Court will soon be housed with 
the distinction and dignity it merits. 
The design of the new building is both 
appropriate and satisfying. It will form 
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an impressive unit in the Government's 


fexeaaaccaneee 


program for improving an area of | 


about seventy-four acres in the vicinity 


of the Capitol with a unified group of | 
modern | 


public buildings. However 
architects may wrangle over the justi- 


fiability of adapting classic designs to | 


American Jandscapes and to present- 
day ideas, it seems plain that Washing- 
ton should continue in the classic tradi- 
tion. When all the skyscrapers have 
been piled up, pulled down and piled 
up higher, the American mind will still 
associate law, order and justice with 
rows of Corinthian columns. Shining 
pinnacles and slithering elevators do 
well enough for big business, but gov- 
ernment seems to move more surely 
amid the grandeur that was Greece. 
Moreover, the chief objection to 
classical structures, that they will be 
dwarfed by surrounding _ buildings, 
does not hold in Washington, where 
skyscrapers are taboo. Let the capital 
continue, by all means, to call in the 
country’s best classical designers. The 
Supreme Court building, Mr. Gilbert 
has said, restfully, “is designed to last 
for all time.” Which is a long while. 
And a pleasant thought. Prudently com- 
pleted, our National Capitol may be- 
come, to dizzy cloud-dwelling, sky-rid- 
ing future generations, a very oasis of 
tranquility, simplicity and permanence. 


b>Tariff Test in Iowa 


No poust Iowa’s campaign for the 
Republican nomination for Senator was 
a popularity contest between Governor 
Hammill and Representative Dickin- 
son. But it was also as much a referen- 
dum on the tariff as any political battle 
is likely to be. 
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Hammill was strong with the voters; 
he had been elected Governor three 
times. Yet he scarcely swayed a corn- 
stalk when he denounced the new tariff 
pill as “iniquitous.” When Representa- 
tive Dickinson, who boasted that he 
had “raised hell for agriculture” in 
Congress, told the voters that the bill 
would bring great benefits to the 
farmers, they apparently agreed. Hence, 
Hammill a_ pretty 
licking. 

We doubt that there is much public 
hostility to the new tariff bill, though 
we think there should be. The bill 
strikes us as an economic lemon but a 


| political plum. Iowa is almost always 
ov- 
' warmer against the tariff than other 


- agricultural states of the Middle West. 


Since the days of Dolliver, Allison and 
Cummins, exponents of the Iowa Idea, 
the state has had its doubts about tariffs. 
Yet if Mr. Dickinson’s nomination is 
not a flat endorsement of the Hawley- 
Smoot monstrosity, it at least suggests 
that Iowa farmers, and therefore farm- 
ers in general, are not so displeased 
with it as to punish its framers. Exam- 
ining the result in Iowa, Middle West- 
ern Congressmen should feel easier 
about voting for the tariff bill, while 
President Hoover should be less wor- 
ried about signing it. Once again, for 


the nteenth time, the “revolting” farm- 


ers have failed to revolt. 

Not the least interested in the Iowa 
outcome is Senator Steck, first Dem- 
ocratic, Senator from Iowa in fifty 
years. Elected by the narrowest margin 
six years ago, he could only hope to be 
political 
upset. There is none in sight. Evidently, 
those farmers who are not ignorant of 


‘or indifferent to this tariff framed 


ostensibly in their behalf believe that 
it is going to work as its sponsors say. 
Farmers who believe that will believe 
anything. 


| be Naval Treaty Pending 


Tue House or Commons has rejected 


| 4 proposal for a secret inquiry into the 


terms of the naval treaty. Britain’s ap- 
proval of the treaty is therefore assured. 
Sponsored by the Conservatives, for the 
most part opponents of the treaty, the 
Proposal led to a discussion leaving 
little to be said in the forthcoming full- 
dress debate. 

Stanley .Baldwin, unintentionally 
humorous, explained that, while he did 
not wish to provoke a navy scare, he 
favored an investigation like that con- 


ducted in the United States by sena- 
torial committees. Winston Churchill, 
less restrained, sought to freeze British 
blood with prophecies that under the 
treaty the navy would fall as low as 
in the reign of Charles II, when the 
Dutch burned much of the fleet in its 
own harbors. Replying, Prime Minister 
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Remarkable Remarks 


The majority of the American peo- 
ple wish the Eighteenth Amendment 
to be retained.—PROFESSOR IRVING 
FISHER. 


The question of my political activi- 
tiés is not pertinent to the question 
of lobbying.—RIGHT REv. JAMES 
CANNON, JR. 


Prohibition was not advocated nor 
ultimately secured to make men 
moral or sober by law.—ReEv. Dr. 
EpwIN C. DINWIDDIE. 


The unemployment which threat- 
ened to freeze the activities of the 
nation has proved to be a little more 
than seasonal unemployment. There 
was relatively little distress.—SEc’y 
OF AGRICULTURE ARTHUR M. HYDE. 


The one and only aim of American 
national policy, at the moment, is to 
get Dr. Hoover over the jumps in 
1932.—H. L. MENCKEN. 


You can’t please everybody.— 
Rupy VALLEE. 


The “brain and money” woman is 
not as desirable as the “charm and 
baby” woman.—ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


I like betting on the races if I don’t 
have to use my own money; it is 
quite thrilling —Prccy HOPKINS 
JOYCE. 


It rather hurts to have it sug- 
gested that some other candidate 
might be able .... to do the very 
job that I have been doing.—REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FRANKLIN W. Fort. 


Some of you will pursue scholar- 
ship and a few of you will perhaps 
overtake her. Others will sell bonds 
and life insurance ... —PRESIDENT 
JAMES R. ANGELL. 
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MacDonald pointed out that die-hards 
in all countries were singing much the 
same tune. Naturally enough, this satis- 
fied him that the treaty represented a 
fair agreement. 

An exchange of notes among America, 
Britain and Japan closed the “loop- 


hole” in the treaty regarding replace- 
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ment of outworn. vessels, but American 
critics are still unsatisfied. Darkly 
hinting at secret understandings, anti- 
treaty Senators, led by Johnson of 
California, sought from the State De- 
partment all confidential correspondence 
preceding the conference at London. 
On this request President Hoover 
turned thumbs down. He also refused 
to permit the Senate to postpone debate 
on the treaty, a course urged not only 
by alarmists who want more time to 
rouse public fears, but by the treaty’s 
passive friends, loath to swelter in 
Washington when they might be shak- 
ing voters’ hands back home. Mr. 
Hoover has often appeared timid in 
dealing with Congress. In insisting that 
the Senate pass on the treaty at once 
he is properly firm. 

While the British and American gov- 
ernments are laboring to make the treaty 
seem a great achievement, the French 
and Italian governments are proving 
how pitifully feeble it is. Through the 
din of Mussolini’s bellicose speeches, 
one scarcely heard the proposal of 
Foreign Minister Grandi before the 
Italian Senate that both countries sus- 
pend construction for a year. In France 
this proposal seems to have fallen on 
warily indifferent ears. The poor little 
treaty had best be ratified promptly, be- 
fore there is time for competitive build- 
ing between France and Italy—with 
consequent building by America, Britain 
and Japan—to demonstrate how fla- 
grantly it has failed to limit armaments. 


>pIn Brief 


YET, WHEN you come to think of it, it 
does seem fitting that a college should 
have given John F. Curry, head of 
Tammany Hall, the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. ... That Congress custom- 
arily writes bad tariff bills we knew. 
That it some day would write a tariff 
bill so bad that Senator Reed of Penn- 
sylvania would be even momentarily in 
doubt about supporting it we never 
would have, never could have, believed, 
. . . Representative Fort admits that 
New Jersey is the wettest state in the 
union but does not explain how he got 
the notion that the wettest of states 
should be represented in the Senate by 
one of the driest of drys. ... Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt of New York believes 
that. the issues in the fall elections will 
be prohibition and unemployment. At 
least we know where Governor Roose- 
velt stands on unemployment. He’s 
opposed to it... . Thus former-Gov- 
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ernor Osborn of Michigan, now a can- 
didate for Senator: “There is a demand 
for the best material that can be ob- 
tained in all that combines in intellect, 
courage and morals. I greet the citizens 


of Michigan respectfully and affection- 
ately and offer myself.” Plainly Mr. 
Osborn must be an able fellow for Mr. 
Osborn to acquire such a high opinion 
of him. 





Backstage in 


WasuinerTon, D. C. 
HE “experiment noble in motive’ 
will get under way in big style, we 
suppose, when enforcement responsi- 
bility is transferred from the Treasury 
to the Department of Justice at the 
close of this month. We do not mean 
that as a sarcastic assumption, for there 
are any number of reasons why the job 
of drying up the nation should be better 
done under Attorney General William 
D. Mitchell than by Andrew W. Mellon. 
“The former, in the words of Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson of the Methodist 
board, is “the driest Attorney General 
we have ever had,” whereas the same 
inspired authority has assured us for 
the last decade that prohibition 
was not getting a real test because 
it was in the hands of such enemies 
as Presidents Wilson, Harding and 
Coolidge and Secretary Mellon. 
‘Nevertheless, we find few who 
look for much improvement. For 
one thing, neither Mr. Mitchell 
nor Aaron G. Youngquist, who 
will have personal supervision 
over enforcement, impresses any- 
body as the sort of decisive, hard- 
boiled man for their arduous task. 
Mr. Mitchell, who was counted on 
to be one of the strong members of 
the Cabinet, has turned out to be 
an amiable and soft-spoken gentle- 
inan, but brittle and sensitive. He 
is a likable figure, and he was 
recommended by several learned 


> 


Washington 


true in uncanny manner. 

Mr. Mitchell, we learn, has antag- 
onized numerous influential politicians, 
without meaning to, simply because he 
cannot, or will not, admit that politics 
is essential to government. He is, we 
are told, utterly unconscious of the need 
for getting along on friendly terms 
with the boys who bring in the votes. 
He is inclined to be insulted or embar- 
rassed by the approach of Senators or 
state bosses interested in appointments 
or departmental matters. He has leaned 
so far backward in an attempt to remain 
pure of heart that it would not take 
much to push him over. Our informants 
tell us that his facility for antagonizing 
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eral, it must always be remembered, js | 
a recent convert to prohibitionism and | 


Republicanism, and, like all converts, | 


is given to an excess of devotion. His 


eagerness to please “the Chief” in the | 
White House with ready-to-order opin- € 


ions on personalities and principles, as _ 


shown in his defense of Judge John J. 
Parker and Judge Richard J. Hopkins 
of Kansas against senatorial attack, is 
almost pathetic. It was, we know, deeply 
resented on Capitol Hill, and it cost him | 
much prestige. 


It is almost needless to suggest that 
such a type is in for a tough time when |” 


oi Rieter See ea ae ers 


he becomes the target of wets and drys, | 


the political and non-political groups, | 
and, lastly, of an observant public. He B 


furnishes a striking contrast to Mr, 
Mellon, who never stirred up much in- | 
terest in prohibition problems except 
when they disturbed his septuagenarian 
serenity, and who derived much amuse- 
ment from all the to-do over the whole 
business. 


Along with the rest of the Capital |- 


we were amazed at the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Youngquist in Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt’s old place, | 
unless it be that his record con- 
vinced his sponsors he was a safe 
and sound sort of person. He was 


Minnesota town until he was 
named Attorney General of his | 


biggest job he has held, or ever 
hoped to hold, unless it be a fed- 
eral judgeship some day. Even his 
associates, we are told, cannot 
discover what his prohibition 
plans, if any, are, and he scares 
at the approach of a newspaper 
man. His aim above all else seems 
to be to make no enemies by mak- 








Supreme Court justices who char- 
acterized him as the ablest advo- 
cate to appear before them in 
thirty years. He did not, however, have 
the support of those who, through per- 
sonal experience, had learned that some- 
thing more than a fine legal mind was 
essential for executive head of this de- 
partment. 

Indeed, it is our understanding that 
some whose advice President Hoover 
had found good in the past begged him 
not to name Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Hoover 
was warned that the appointment would 
cause trouble because of the Attorney 
General’s lack of appreciation of cer- 
tain highly practical considerations. 
These predictions, we hear, have come 


Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 


The transfer 


press and politicians is unmatched by 
any of his colleagues in Mr. Hoover’s 
non-political Cabinet, and that is saying 
a good deal. 

We hear predictions that the Attor- 
ney General, solemn, conscientious and 
impatient, may not stand up under the 
strain of his new duties. He will, we 
fear, press and prosecute too hard, and 
defeat the very purpose of the transfer. 
Whereas Mr. Hoover strives to popu- 
larize observance, Mr. Mitchell’s sort of 
secretive enforcement methods may 
make them more distasteful than they 
are now, if possible. The Attorney Gen- 


lady now! 


ing no noise. 
Perusing his record since his 
appointment, we discover that of 
twelve cases he has argued before the 
Supreme Court, he has won four, lost 
seven and broken even on one. Whether 
or not this comparatively insignificant 
record can be blamed entirely on him as 
an individual, it falls far short of Portia 
Willebrandt’s batting average, which 
consisted of forty-three victories in 
forty-six starts. It is true that the court 
sometimes resented her aggressiveness, 


but she got results. Maybe the silent 


Youngquist has the right idea, however, 
for where is the loquacious _ little 


A. F. C. 


ap nt aes elle a aS 


an unknown lawyer in a small | 


state. We hear he is a cautious | 
individual seemingly in awe of the | 
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One of the clearest evidences of the 
change in public opinion on prohibition 
is the gradual altering attitude of the 
dry leaders themselves. Where once they 
denounced and deplored, they now de- 
fend their cause more subtly. Where 
once they met Wet attacks by declaring that any change was 
impossible, they now substitute questions designed to cause 
the Wets embarrassment. 

Of these, the most common is the query fashioned to make 
it appear that the Wets have no program, since they have no 
national panacea to substitute for bone-dry prohibition. Con- 
vinced of the impracticability and danger of one national 
| panacea, proponents of change are nevertheless asked to 
luse- | sponsor some other cure-all under pain of being called merely 
hole {destructive if they fail to comply. Specifically, the question is 
_ usually phrased: If Congress amends the Volstead act or the 
pital country repeals the 18th Amendment, what then? Will that 





oint- | spell the return of the saloon? If not, what method of license 
label | or control will prevail ? 
lace, | 
con- | be Ar First GLANCE, such questiors seem very much to the 
safe _ point. Doing away with one law usually means the enactment 
was | of another. A man who, faced with a difficulty, has not a 
mall | solution already in hand, usually does well to keep his peace. 
"= So runs the argument. And, to many a fair-minded man, con- 
his | vineed of the futility of prohibition, but unable to decide 
9 _ what to substitute, it sounds strong. Yet the fact is that such 
le F 


questions not only betray a superficial knowledge of the sub- 





ever ject itself, but, if answered in the categorical manner which 
fed- the prohibitionist demands, might lead in the end to plunging 
» his the country into fresh evils of which we are as yet unaware. 
net One of the basic faults in national prohibition is that it 
om _ seeks to apply one universal, rigid method of dealing with a 
ares | subject upon which public opinion among responsible citizens 
‘pet varies widely in different sections of the country. No referen- 
re dum or nation-wide poll is necessary to convince any re- 
nak- | flective person that what works very well in Kansas does not 
; : work at all in New Jersey. What constitutes an effective 
. \ method of controlling alcohol in New York is totally at 
ae 4 variance with public sentiment in Nebraska. Thomas Jeffer- 
lot son perceived this difference in local sentiment as a funda- 
mid mental fact which must be taken into consideration in any 
sl system of government. It led him to say that “the States can 
‘ . best govern our home concerns, and the General Government 
o | our foreign ones. I wish, therefore, to see maintained that 
sich wholesome distribution of powers established by the Con- 


— stitution for the limitation of both. . . .” 
sail ; If the country repealed the 18th Amendment or Congress 
. —} amended the Volstead act, this journal would be skeptical 


ess, . 

ent of any hasty attempt to supplant them with some other na- 
we tional control act, based, let us say, on a Swedish System or 
Ht] 5 a Quebec System—which, incidentally, operates in only one 


of the provinces of Canada. It would look with favor upon 
. i legislation which returned the whole question to the separate 
states, with only such help from the Federal government as 
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His b> Have the Wets No Program? < 
By the Editors 


any state might wish. We would favor this both upon political 
grounds and practical grounds. From the standpoint of jus- 
tice, we do not believe any state should have forced upon it a 
set of laws alien to its customs and habits—whether these 
laws be wet or dry. From the standpoint of political wisdom, 
we know such a set of laws will not work. 


be Wirt sucu a beginning in the matter mean the return 
of the saloon? Well, it seems to us that, failing any national 
legislation on the subject, the answer lies in each state. Is the 
majority in the state in favor of it? Certainly the Anti-Saloon 
League is not in favor of it anywhere. The churches are not. 
Neither are the three outstanding wet organizations which 
are working for change in present conditions. They are all 
pledged to fight any suggestion of the return of the saloon. 
In fact, so far as we know, no political leader or political 
party, state or national, anywhere, is in favor of the return 
of the saloon. We can even state for a certainty that no one 
is in favor of it in New York, where this journal is published 
—which ought to reassure Kansas, 

Where, then, does any sentiment for the return of the 
saloon exist? The answer is, nowhere. The threat of its return 
is a bogy, an old wives’ tale, conjured up by men who have 
outlived their usefulness, but who wish to perpetuate the 
present state of affairs. Public sentiment is so well crystal- 
lized upon the banishment of the saloon that we imagine 
national legislation upon the subject would not cause a ripple 
of excitement at the wettest dinner table. Depend upon it, 
the saloon is done for. 


BS Tue seconp Question then remaigs: What form -of 
regulation would be adopted in each state? Here again, we 
invite each citizen to consider his own state, not some one 
else’s. What is his state’s majority opinion? What are the 
forces which operate upon the legislature and the govern- 
ment? What is the attitude and what is the strength of the 
various organizations devoted to solving the problem? Con- 
sidering all this, and considering that Federal aid would no 


doubt be available if desired, what is the likeliest form ef’ 


license or bone-dry prohibition or modification or regulation, 
which would emerge in your state at the end of full political 
discussion? P 

To our mind, the eventual answer will not be Maine’s idea 
of what would be good for Ohio, nor Florida’s prescription 
for California. It will be something that will work. It will 
be the kind #f regulation or prohibition which the best publie 
opinion of the state can sanction and enforce. And whether 
this prohibition or regulation veers toward the dry position 
or the wet position will not be of vital importance. For, if it 
is in line with the majority customs and habits of the com- 
munity, good old-fashioned temperance will once more have 
a chance, And temperance is all most of us hope for. 
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>> Picking Live Industries. << 


E HEAR much talk these days 

of possible economic progress in 

coming decades which shall ex- 
eced anything the world has yet wit- 
nessed. The industrial history of Europe 
and the United States during the past 
century and a half is replete with evi- 
dence of continuous growth, and in re- 
cent years, especially, the rate of ex- 
pansion has been so marked that the 
widespread belief in a virtually un- 
limited development is natural. As a 
corollary of this belief investors have 
shown an inclination to put their funds 
into common stocks rather than in issues 
yielding a fixed income, in the expecta- 
tion of sharing in this coming prosper- 
ity. So pronounced is the public prefer- 
ence for shares in this country today 
that in spite of the dearth of capital in 
Europe, bonds can sometimes be floated 
there on better terms for the borrower 
than is possible in the United States. 

Occasionally some one rises to chal- 
lenge the correctness of the American 
investor’s present attitude. Without 
denying the fact of past or present 
growth or disputing the probability of 
future development, the skeptic points 
out that this industrial progress has 
been far from uniform. While some in- 
dustries have been moving forward 
vigorously, others have been slackening 
their pace or coming to a standstill, and 
still others have been slipping back- 
ward. 

A few specific. examples will show 
how there may be retardation among 
individual industries despite the general 
forward trend. There was a time in both 
Great Britain and the United States 
when the textile industries held first 
place among manufactures. Today, 
while the output of these industries is 
large, they are far from prosperous. A 
long time ago they yielded first place in 
this country to pig iron, which in turn 
was supplanted by steel, and steel has 
since been superseded by automobile 
manufacture as the premier American 
industry. 

. Coal-mining no longer enjoys its 
former prosperity and importance be- 
cause of the growing rivalry of petro- 
leum, natural gas and _ hydroelectric 
power. Cotton goods, likewise, have en- 
countered increasing competition from 
silk and rayon, just as linen once suf- 
fered from the competition of cotton. 
The staple food products of cereals and 
meats are less in demand today. because 


By WILLIAM O. SCROGGS 


of the larger consumption of fruits and 
green vegetables. The cigarette has 
proved a formidable competitor of the 
cigar. New inventions and processes, 
changes in fashions, changing habits, 
the spread of education, the increase of 
wealth and the growth of population 
are all constantly operating in a most 
complicated manner to stimulate some 
industries and to retard others. 

The same influences which affect in- 
dustries also affect the growth of dif- 
ferent countries. Great Britain was once 
the leader among industrial nations. Her 
supremacy was based on her coal and 
textile industries, In recent years these 
industries have not been able to hold 
their pace with others, and Britain’s 


‘leadership has been challenged by the 


United States and Germany. 


S A RULE, the older an industry the 
greater the probability of its slack- 
ened progress. Industries, like living or- 
ganisms, have their periods of infancy, 
adolescence, maturity and senility. Over 
a long period of years the rate of tech- 
nical advance in an industry tends to 
slow down. After an invention or dis- 
covery inaugurates a new line of busi- 
ness there is a period of rapid improve- 
ment, as most of us have noted within 
the last five years in the development 
of radio. As the processes are perfected 
there is naturally less and less left to 
improve, and finally, as the industry be- 
comes more stabilized and standardized, 
the changes in technical processes be- 
come relatively unimportant. 

This does not mean that the business 
goes into a decline. Its best years may 
still lie ahead, but its progress hence- 
forth will lie along the lines of organiza- 
tion rather than of technique. When 
there is little room for further improve- 
ment in organization, subsequent prog- 
ress will depend chiefly on the increase 
of wealth and population. The industry 
has then probably reached the so-called 
saturation point. For some industries 
an increase of per capita wealth is not 
always an unmixed blessing. Henry 
Ford discovered this several years ago 
when an improving esthetic sense ac- 
companying a gain in material well- 
being caused the American people to 
lose their former fondness for the little 
black flivver known as Model T. In this 


case Mr. Ford was able to retrieve the 
public goodwill handsomely with his 
comely Model A, but not every manu- 
facturer has been so fortunate. 


The automobile industry has only re- | 
cently reached the stage in which tech- | 


nical changes have become relatively 
unimportant; the radio and aviation in- 
dustries appear to be still in the earlier 
stage where technical progress is ac- 
celerated, and the cotton, woolen and 
steel industries are in the stage in which 
such improvements have long been of 
minor consequence. In a recent survey 
of industrial growth in the United 
States and Europe Dr. Simon Kuznets 
of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research pointed out that there have 
been no important changes in the manu- 
facture of cotton and woolen goods 
since 1860 and none in the steel in- 
dustry since 1890. 

We should be extremely cautious, 
however, in drawing conclusions about 
the final state of any industry. It some- 
times happens that an industry which 
appears to be “done for” suddenly takes 
on a new lease of life and begins to 
grow once more. Every one is familiar 
with the improvements which were made 
in the phonograph with the development 
of electrical recording and reproduction 
after radio appeared as its keen com- 
petitor. A useful device was thus pos- 
sibly saved from extinction. In many 
cases pressure from without which 
seems to threaten ruin has finally 
proved the salvation of a business. 

These somewhat sketchy references 
to important changes in the develop- 
ment of various industries should be of 
especial interest to the investor. They 
show that while our economic progress 
in the past has been continuous it has 
been by no means uniform. If this ex- 
perience is of any use as a guide, we 
may expect the future to show an equal 
degree of diversity in the career of dif- 
ferent lines of business. The fact that 
industry as a whole is likely to move 
forward briskly affords no assurance 
that any individual industry is going to 
keep up with the procession. It is neces- 
sary for the investor to use judgment 
and discrimination. The industries which 
are still in their infancy offer oppor- 
tunities for speculation rather than for 
investment, while those approaching 
senility offer opportunities for neither. 
The careful investor will avoid both ex- 
tremes and seek the golden mean. 
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b> What Is Repertory? << 


does a repertory theatre differ from 
any other? What are the false or 
misleading meanings which have come 
to be attached to the word? How did 
they attain general usage? What can be 
done to rescue idea and word? 
“Repertory” derives from the Latin 
reperio, ‘to find again.” Its definition in 
the Standard Dictionary is “a place 
where things are stored or gathered to- 
gether, or the things so gathered; a re- 
pository; collection.” A Repertory 
Theatre, therefore, is a theatre where 
plays which have proved their worth 
are gathered together and kept in cir- 
culation like the books on the shelves of 
a public library. A Repertory Theatre 
is a theatre where, almost at will, you 
can ‘‘find again” the plays you have seen 
and liked and would like to see again 
or the plays about which your curiosity 
has been aroused. You can “find” them 
this week, you can “find them again” 


Jv WHAT IS repertory? How 


next week, next month, next year, five. 


years hence, a quarter of a century 
from today. By not wearing them 
threadbare with long runs as Broadway 
would have done, the Moscow Art 
Theatre has carried beyond the quarter 
century mark the plays of Tchekhoff, 
Gorky and Tolstoy. If the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre in New York City endures 





White Studio ee 
Scene from “Romeo and Juliet” as presented by the Civic Repertory Theatre 


By EVA LsGALLIENNE 


that long—and there is now no visible 
reason why it should not—the same 
plays of the same Tchekhoff and Tol- 
stoy, Sierra’s The Cradle Song, Barrie’s 
Peter Pan, Goldoni’s La Locandiera and 
the plays of Ibsen will probably achieve 
the same longevity. , 

A Repertory Theatre, then, is a re- 
pository theatre, a theatre in which 
plays are gathered together and kept 
alive. Alternating performances of a 
wide range of plays is the only way to 
prolong their life. A permanent com- 
pany is the only kind able to resume.a 
play after some months lapse from the 
current schedule without prohibitively 
arduous rehearsals. Long and careful 
preparation of a new play, as contrasted 
with the nervous and frantically intense 
rehearsals of Broadway, is not merely 
an end in itself with a true repertory 
company but the only way in which.a 
group of players, presently occupied 
with performing a different play each 
night to the number of six or eight or ten 
a week, can possibly find time to do such 
work at all. In other words, true reper- 
tory is the natural and normal form of 
the theatre. 

All of this meticulous use of the 





phrase “true repertory” is the un- 


fortunate result of blunting the edge of 
the simple term “repertory.” Small 
town stock companies which present a 
new play each week throughout the sea- 
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son assume the dignity of “repertory 
companies.” Larger city stock com- 
panies, differing only in giving each 
play a fortnight’s run, put forth the 
same claims. Summer resort theatres 
take on “repertory” airs. Subscription 
theatres, in promising their patrons five 
or six or more new productions a sea- 
son, blandly talk about “repertory.” 
Some of them have conscience enough 
to use the term “Modified repertory.” 
Modified, indeed! Modified, usually, out 
of all resemblance. The false and dis- 
honest thing about these various mis- 
uses of the word “repertory” is that 
nothing is kept to be “found again.” 
There is seldom any fleeting intention 
of so keeping it. 

The confused and inexact, not to say 
deliberately misleading, use of the term 
“repertory” in connection with the 


- theatre is probably the direct outcome 


of the decay, decline and ultimate dis- 


-appearance of the true old-time reper- 


tory company. Just as_ throughout 
Europe today, excepting England, the 
American theatre used to be organized 
and operated on a genuine repertory 
basis. But for a generation or two, the 
only evidence of genuine repertory on 
the American stage was not in the 


(Please Turn to Page 280) 
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b> The Stream of Business << 


>> Battle of the Taxis 


\\ 7 ITH a particularly sharp stick, 
Yellow Taxi Corporation is 
prodding General Motors and 

asking howcome when Yellow loses a 
valuable railroad or steamship terminal 
contract overnight, the General is dis- 
covered next morning with a bulging 
coat-pocket and an expression on his 
face matching that of the cat who has 
just eaten the canary. 

Yellow’s story runs about like this. 
You see, we used to buy our cabs of 
G. M. and now we buy them of Checker. 
So G. M. started in to get us by operat- 
ing taxicabs as well as manufacturing 
them. Being large shippers of freight 
by both rail and water, by threatening 
to reroute their shipments they brought 
such pressure to bear that the carriers 
have voided our contracts and made 
new ones with Terminal Cab Corpora- 
tion, a G. M. subsidiary. Since January 
1 they have also hired away many of 
our drivers. 

The General Motors side of the con- 
troversy will, of course, come out in 
the Corporation’s defense of the injunc- 
tion suit brought by the Yellow Taxi 
Corporation. It is expected that one 
factor in the defense will be a counter- 
charge that Yellow is now enjoying a 
virtual monopoly of business at New 
York city docks, which are supposedly 
open to general competition. Mayor 
Walker’s Taxicab Commission is doing 
some investigating on its own hook, and 
clashes between the two interests are 
developing in other cities. It should be 
a brisk fight, and may the cab with the 
most-nearly-honest meter win! 


>> Tearing Down Fences 


Crime costs the United States at least 
ten billion dollars a year. Mark O. 
Prentiss, organizer of the National 
Crime Commission, believes that the 
correct figure is nearer thirteen billion. 
No one knows just what part of this 
stupendous waste is due to the activities 
of the “fence” but it is certainly a pro- 
portion eminently worth saving. 
Criminal receivers are the real “mas- 
ter minds” of fraud, burglary, robbery 
and larceny. As has been clearly shown 
by the Association of Grand Jurors of 
New York County, the fences not only 
finance the criminals and dispose of 
their loot but they provide lawyers and 


By FRANK A. FALL 


procure political influence. Making use 
of every pullable wire they actually get 
the basic information and lay the 
broader plans of underworld operation. 


INDICES 


(A two-minute summary) 


Commodity Prices (Fisher’s Index—1926—100) 
June 7—87.6. (Crump’s British Index—1926—100) 
June 7—79.8. 

Car Loadings (American Railway Assn.) Week 
ended May 24—931,472 cars (increase of 1,468 
over preceding week; reduction of 129,944 under 
same week of 1929). 

Steel Ingot Production Week ended May 31—71% 
of capacity (reduction of 2.5% under preceding 
week and of 24% under same week of 1929). 
Crude Oil Production Week ended May 31—daily 
average gross 2,609,450 barrels (increase of 29,950 
over preceding week; reduction of 102,200 under 
same week of 1929). 

Grain Exports Week ended May 31—1,009,000 
bushels (reduction of 611,000 under preceding 
week and of 1,038,000 under same week of 1929). 
Bank Clearings (as reported to Bradstreet’s) 
Week ended June 5—$10,012,710,000 (increase of 
3.7% over preceding week; reduction of 26.5% 
under same week of 1929). 

Failures (as reported to R. G. Dun & Co.) Week 
ended June 5—485 (increase of 69 over five-day 
period ended Ma, 28, 1930 and of 62 over same 
week of 1929). 


Such hope as there is in the present 
situation lies in the passage and the 
vigorous enforcement of the proposed 
National Stolen Property Law. Intro- 
duced by Representative LaGuardia, the 
“Federal Fence Bill’ has passed the 
House and is now being considered by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 
If Senator Norris, chairman of the 
Committee, wants to strike a winning 
blow for law and order, he will see that 
this measure is promptly reported out 
and effectively supported on the floor 
of the Senate. 


>>More Vagaries 


Tue T. B. M., who appears to enjoy 
reading about the odd antics of his fel- 
low humans, continues to report them in 
increasing numbers to the Outlook. The 
latest grist includes: 

1, That Louisiana apiarist who stung 
the Post Office department by sending 
5,000 bees by parcel post to a honey 
farmer in Wappingers Falls, New York. 

2. That thrifty citizen of Atlanta 
who shingled his new home completely 
with 1929 Georgia license plates, sal- 
vaged from the state at one cent apiece. 

3. That new president of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, who made two 


speeches containing a grand total of 29 
words. The word “grand” is used ad- 
visedly. 

4. That Commercial Agent Extraor- 
dinary and heir to the British throne, 
who flew to Cornwall, donned overalls 
and greeted the tin-miners 400 feet 
underground. 

5. That hotel in southern Algeria, 
which was put in 200 pound packages, 
carried 500 miles across the burning 
sands by camels, and set up, completely 
equipped, in an oasis in the Sahara 
Desert. 

6. That pigeon which built its nest 
between a brick wall and an electric 
sign at 166 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, the construction materials consist- 
ing of paper clips, nails, wire, carpet 
tacks, pencil stubs, match sticks, rubber 
bands and some yellow ribbon. 

7. That tree in Athens, Georgia, 
which owns itself, because its former 
owner left this provision in his will: “In 
consideration of the great love I bear 
this tree, and the great desire I have 
for its protection for all time, I convey 
to it the entire possession of itself and 
all land within eight feet of the tree 
on all sides.” 


>A Mosaic on Marketing 


In Market Organization (Ronald Press 
$4.00) Roland S. Vaile of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and Peter L. Slags- 
vold, a former Minnesota instructor 
now at Montana State College, got to- 
gether the most interesting material on 
marketing they could assemble for stu- 
dents in schools of commerce and col- 
leges of business administration. 

It must be said that, in a favorable 
sense, they overshot the mark. This 
stuff is fine for students but even more 
useful for merchandisers who are in- 
terested in their job. That the book is 
a mosaic is frankly acknowledged by 
the authors themselves, but the pieces 
are so colorful and so cleverly put to- 
gether that the complete design is most 
satisfying. 

Marketing functions and organiza- 
tion, classifications of commodities, 
manipulation of demand, price policies, 
transportation, costs, consumer co-0p- 
eration, standardization—these and 
many related topics are clearly and 
thoroughly covered. Many schools will 
adopt this text. So will many merchan- 
disers. tou 
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b> Hard Facts from Hard Courts << 


“kid themselves.” The mature 

woman, studying her reflection in 
the mirror, tries to convince herself that 
those webby crow’s feet about her eyes 
are temporary symptoms of late hours 
rather than lines etched by time. “I 
look as young as ever” she says, half 
aloud, and her words echo mockingly. 
She knows they’re not true. 

The middle-aged athlete, doing a knee 
bend in the locker room, pats his mus- 
cles approvingly. ‘““The old spring is still 
there,” he muses; “I’m as good as ever.” 
“Yes sir, as good as ever,” he reiterates 
argumentatively, half conscious that his 
tones lack conviction. He chokes on the 
lie. 

Writing from Paris, after his four 
set defeat at Henri Cochet’s hands in 
the French Hard Courts Championship, 
William Tilden essays a similar self- 
hypnosis. “I’m playing as good tennis 
as I ever did in my life,” declares Til- 
den, ““Cochet is simply too much for me. 
I could not have beaten him in his pres- 
ent form at any stage of my career. The 
strokes that stopped Billy Johnston 
cannot halt Cochet.” 

I think Big Bill is kidding himself. 
The challenging, querelous note in his 
“good as ever” declaration confirms my 
skepticism. Of course it is sporting not 
to fall back on “‘I’m-not-the-man-I-used- 
to-be” alibi, but Tilden was never given 
to self-depreciation. He always speaks 
out bluntly, no matter whose toes are 
trampled. Plainly, he is now trying to 
persuade himself into believing an un- 
truth. 

Tilden, according to Junior Coen, is 
playing the best tennis he has shown in 
four years, but it is not the devastating, 
ruthless, devil-may-care Tilden of 1920- 
1925. The brash effrontery, the almost 
contemptuous arrogance which char- 
acterized his every action in that six 
year span, is missing in the tempered 
Tilden of today. Where forcing shots 
once flowed off his racket with effortless 
ease, they now betray a hint of conscious 
application, of labored execution. His 
dreaded flat drive no longer shaves the 
net band as of yore; it has lost “zip” as 
it gained in elevation. 

Tilden once said that the hall mark of 
a tennis champion was the ability ‘“‘to 


N EARING forty, people begin to 


scramble’—by which he meant the 
knack of making impossible gets from 


positions wide of the court, while arms 
and legs were tied in a bow-knot. Well, 


By GEORGE TREVOR 


Tilden can no longer scramble— 
scramble according to his own definition 
of the term. Those giraffe-like legs can 
still bite off chunks of court, but time 
has robbed him of that India-rubber 
elasticity and limberness which make 
possible miraculous recoveries. Deep in 
his heart, Tilden knows that his “‘win- 
ners’ no longer come off under pressure, 
realizies that he cannot dig his way out 
of a tight corner by a parry so militant 
in nature as to constitute an offensive 
counter thrust. 

Tilden’s lack of confidence is palpable 
in his meetings with Cochet. To speak 
bluntly, Big Bill has lost his nerve 
where the stocky Lyonnais is concerned. 
The lank Philadelphian tightens up, 
“presses” like an over-eager golfer. 

Little Bill Johnston withered }" ysi- 
cally, but he never lost his domineering 
truculence, his chip-on-the-shoulder 
combativeness. Had Johnston retained 
as much of his peak-efficiency as Tilden 
still retains, I cannot imagine Little Bill 
knuckling under tamely even to such a 
genius as Cochet. 

For two sets in the finals of the 
French Hard Courts Championship, 
Tilden gave Cochet as good as he got, 
winning the first and losing the second 
at deuce. Then he cracked all over; com- 
pletely lost his form. A rout followed 
comparable in nature to the Roman 
panic at Cannae, a disorderly retreat 
for which weakened morale as well as 
lack of stamina was responsible. Tilden, 
like Varro’s Jegionaries, knew when he 
was beaten. 

Cochet has Tilden’s number, even as 
“Man o’ War” had Sir Barton’s. The 
1930 Davis cup number one singles 
match, assuming that Tilden is selected, 
will be a repetition of the Paris hard 
court finals. Cochet will beat Tilden as 
he has beaten him in every match since 
1927. 

What is the secret of Cochet’s wiz- 
ardry? “An amazing faculty for cover- 
ing up his intentions, for concealing the 
direction of his shots,’ answers Rene 
Lacoste. “He masks direction by a pecu- 
liar technique, a flick of the wrist rather 
than a sweeping follow-through. 

“Cochet takes the ball on the rise. 
He hits it in front of his body, screen- 
ing the ball from your view. He chokes 
off his. finish, employs: scarcely any 


backswing. His methods are unorthodox, 
almost heretical, but genius can flout 
copy book rules.” 

Cochet has no weakness, unless it be 
a somewhat tentative second serve. His 
delivery is merely a medium for putting 
the ball in play. It is subtle rather than 
brutal; marked by finesse instead of 
force. He seldom aces anybody. 

Whereas Tilden, despite his formida- 
ble reach, has always been disinelined 
to force the issue at the net, Cochet is 
happy at close quarters, delights in 
rapier-like volleys to unsuspected vul- 
nerable spots. His reflexes, his agility, 
his intuition, and his keenness of eye are 
those of an alley cat. There is something 
feline in Cochet’s court actions that 
makes you sorry for the mouse. 

Whether or not Tilden in his prime 
could have beaten the Cochet of today 
need not concern us here; what does 
matter is that he cannot beat him now. 
Yet, in the light of Tilden’s five set 
knock down and drag out victory over 
Borotra, how can the American Davis 
Cup Committee fail to nominate its num- 
ber one man? 

We must concede Cochet two Davis 
Cup singles matches. We may, without 
too great presumption, concede our- 
selves the doubles contest. The problem 
thus narrows down to the matter of find- 
ing two men who can beat Borotra. 

Tilden has shown that he can do it— 
admitting that he was all out to win 
against a man whose game was in pro- 
cess of being revamped. The Basque, 
feeling the weight of years, has been 
forced to modify his ebullient net-storm- 
ing technic. 

“Ah oui!” as the volatile wearer of 
the blue beret likes to say, the time has 
come to temper zeal with discretion. 
Accordingly, Borotra is reorganizing 
his tactical plan, is brushing up on 
ground strokes and _ restricting his 
forays to the net. 

Tilden’s canny use of spin, his knack 
of mixing slithering chop strokes with 


flat drives, bothers Borotra, upsets his 


equilibrium. Borotra thrives on un- 
alloyed speed; likes a target to strike 
at which doesn’t wobble. From among 
Lott, Doeg, Van Ryn, and Allison we 
might possibly unearth one player who 
could whip the somewhat tired Borotra 
of 1930 but I doubt that we could dig 
up two such youngsters. There is thus 
no alternative to naming Tilden if 


America means business at St. Cloud. 
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b> “Spain Isn't All Like That!” < 


Manrip. 

Y SPANISH FRIEND listened 
M politely to what I had to say. 
The gist of it was the mentality 
- of Spain was largely wedded to yester- 
day and largely out of touch with today. 
He nodded sympathetically. He egged 
me on. He drew me out, inspired me to 
quite a burst of eloquence. Then he took 
his cigarette from between his lips, 
knocked away the ashes, took another 
puff—an energetic little puff—as if to 

clear his decks for action, and said: 
“Spain isn’t all like that. It isn’t all 
futile politics and ardent love-making 
and bloody bullfighting and aimless con- 
versation. Some of your criticism of 
Spain and the Spaniards is unquestion- 
ably true. There is much laziness in 
Spain, much backwardness, much self- 
complacency, much too much veneration 
of the past and contempt for the pres- 

ent. But—” 


E SUDDENLY jumped from his chair, 
tossed away his cigarette. 

“Put on your hat,” he said, “and 
come with me.” 

He hailed a taxi. We both got into it. 
He gave a sharp order to the driver. 
In a few minutes the taxi drew up be- 
fore an imposing building on one of 
Madrid’s busiest downtown streets. 

Except for lack of height—the build- 
ing was only half a dozen stories tall— 
it might well have been somewhere in 
the vicinity of Broadway and Wall 
Street, Manhattan. It had a most im- 
pressive, broad entrance, opening into 
a wide lobby, paved with marble, sup- 
ported by marble columns, surrounded 
by a balcony with marble balustrades. 
On every side were flat-top desks and 
the click of typewriters manipulated by 
young Spanish “sefioritas” who did not 
so much as look up—much less smile— 
when we entered. Spaniards with knitted 
brows and purposeful stride dashed out 
of one swinging door, to disappear 
through another. More Spaniards, 
equally knitted of brow and purposeful 
of demeanor, dictated letters, pressed 
buttons, snatched telephone receivers 
off hooks. There wasn’t a guitar in sight. 
Nor a castanet. 

“This,” said my Spanish friend, “is 
the central Madrid office of our national 
telephone company. We consider our 
telephone system the best in Europe. 
Would you like to phone some friend of 
yours in Spain?” 


By T. R. YBARRA 


I bethought me of a fellow-American 
who was blithely touring southern Spain 
and was, at that moment, according to 
my calculations, in Seville, at the other 
end of the country. 

“Sure!” I answered. “Where is the 
long-distance booth?” 

“Booth be hanged!” said my Span- 
iard. He shoved a blank under my nose. 

“Write your friend’s Spanish ad- 
dress on that,” he commanded, ‘and 
add whatever message you wish to send.” 

I did. The Spaniard took it to a 
matter-of-fact-looking “sefiorita” at a 
nearby desk. She counted the words, 
took a couple of small coins tendered 
her by my friend, tossed my blank onto 
a heap of messages at her elbow. 

“Let’s go have a drink,” said my 
friend. 

“But how about telephoning Seville,” 
I objected. 

“Forget it,” said he. “You don’t have 
to do anything more. An employee of 
the company will phone that message to 
another employee in Seville. There it 
will be written on a blank like the one 
I just gave you and rushed to your 
friend at whatever hotel he may be. He 
will have your message in an hour or 
two—it will have cost less than a tele- 
gram—and neither he nor you will have 
been near a telephone! You can send 
such messages—they are called ‘tele- 
fonemas’—from any city or town in 
Spain to any other. Oh, there is a lot of 
futility and outworn conventionalism 
among us Spaniards, but—Spain isn’t 
all like that!” 


ITHIN THE NEXT few days I had 
Wooo evidence to verify what he had 
said about the Spanish telephone system. 
The whole country is covered with a 
network of lines, the greater part of 
which have been installed as if by magic 
—but, in reality, by Americans—within 
an incredibly short space of time. So 
excellent is this system, so easily and 
cheaply worked, that Spain has really 
become “‘telephone-minded” overnight. 
When you motor along a Spanish 
road, there is not a hamlet, no matter 
how insignificant or tumble-down it may 
be, without a sign reading “teléfono”’ 
and an arrow pointing toward the vil- 
lage telephone office. - 

And that brings up another thing in 


which the Spain of today “‘isn’t all like 
that.” 

Within the past ten or fifteen years 
Spain has provided herself with a most 
excellent network of motor roads. It 
stretches from the French frontier to 
the shores of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
from the Portuguese border to the Medi- 
terranean coast. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of these ultra-modern high- 
ways—heavily macadamized, _ beauti- 
fully graded, carefully marked, admir- 
ably tended. They dip down into hol- 
lows, curve upward along the slopes of 
hills, cut through sleepy Old-World vil- 
lages, fearlessly tackle steep mountain 
ranges. Every few miles there is a neat, 
whitewashed house, with the distances 
to the next town of importance in either 
direction painted in big black letters on 
the walls, and the word ‘“Camineros” 
over the door. In such houses the 
“camineros,” or gangs of road-workers, 
who toil ceaselessly keeping Spain’s new 
roads in repair, find shelter at the end 
of their day’s work and a place to sleep 
before starting out in the dawn on their 
next job. 

At the grade crossings where the rail- 
ways cross the motor roads there are 
up-to-date signs of warning and highly 
modern gates and twentieth-century em- 
ployees, men and women, with severe 
expressions on their faces and red flags 
in their hands, to stop road traffic while 
the train is passing. 

Which brings up still another thing. 

While you are sitting in your motor 
car at a Spanish grade crossing, you may 
be astonished at seeing not the regu- 
lar sort of Spanish train, with its 
antiquated engine and flimsy-looking 
wooden cars, but—and how you ‘rub 
your eyes at the sight!—a powerful 
locomotive of the newest type, hauling 
an all-Pullman vestibuled train, with 
passengers lolling luxuriously in uphol- 
stered easy chairs, or leaning forward 
to eat food served to them where they 
are seated—for each of these Spanish 
Pullmans is a dining-car—by attendants 
in neat uniforms. 

There is such an all-Pullman train 
running daily between Granada—which, 
less than five hundred years ago, was 
still held, in defiance of Christendom, 
by the Moors—and Seville, synonym 
of Spanish serenading and languorous 
glances and laziness and laissez-faire. 

Yes, my Spanish friend was right— 
“Spain isn’t all like that!” 
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Page 967: 


>> The Leisure Arts << 
Speaking of Books —The Theatre—The Movies 


The Adamses of America 


O AMERICANS of more than a 
[Tew years standing there could be 

no book more gratifying than The 
Adams Family by James Truslow 
Adams (Little, Brown; an Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book: $4). In it, the 
historian, who is not a member of the 
family which he celebrates, writes of 
“the most distinguished family in the 
United States.” It is impossible to think 
of any which might rise to contradict 
that, the first statement in a book as 
firm in its statements as it is wise in 
its conclusions. We do not fret much 
about families, here. We produce plenty 
of distinguished men, but they produce 
few distinguished sons. 

With the birth of John Adams in 
1735, the Adamses, up to that time sub- 
stantial and conservative farmers, en- 
tered what Mr. Adams, following Henry 
Adams, calls “the new phase.” They 
became great men. The angel who keeps 
the Book of the Generations of Men 
could turn back the pages to find if ever 
before an Adams had been a genius. 
We cannot. We can only wonder and 
guess. Maybe sometime a great man 
stopped at the Adams farm in Somer- 
setshire. But, anyway, the Adamses 
cannot be fathered on Francis Bacon. 
Milton is a more likely progenitor. The 
Areopagitica may have been in the 
Adams blood. It is rather more prac- 
tical to suppose that “the new phase” 
was due to “some mysterious result 
from the combination of Adams and 


ceased to produce farmers and began to 
produce statesmen and writers with 
perfect regularity. Even the careers 
were similar. England, traditional ene- 
my “of the Adamses because they were 
so English, played in the lives of the 
first three “new phase” generations, al- 
most as large a part as America. John 
Adams and John Quincy made im- 
placable enemies, suffered terrible de- 


exalting in Mr. Adams’ exalting book. 
And they were civilized. They were 
statesmen, not politicians. They knew, 
especially in the first two generations 
and again in the fourth, how to say “I’’; 
and they said it to great purpose. Pos- 
sibly two Adams I-s made America. 
(This is J, the capital letter and not 
aye, meaning yes; the Adamses were 
not Yes-men). If the family ability 














Illustrations by Carlos Sanchez from ‘‘The Gold Bug and Other Tales 
and Poems” (Macmillan) 


feats, and were finally vindicated and 
victorious. Charles Francis, as Ambas- 
sador to England during the Civil War, 
distinguished himself in the most vital 
diplomatic réle which an American has 
ever been called upon to play. He was 
spared the defeat. Henry, by far the 
greatest member of the fourth genera- 
tion although the others were eminent 
in education, law, history, criticism, 
even business, suffered the subtle defeat 
of a man who is not of his era but the 
complete and typically Adams victory 











Boylston blood” which produced John 
Adams, or to “some unfathomable syn- 
chronism between the peculiar qualities 
of the Adamses and the whole social 
structure of the next few. generations.” 
Anyway, with John Adams, the blood 





of one who possesses his own soul. 
These Adamses were liberals. They 
were without thought of self in their 
conduct of public affairs. They were 
honest and they were brave. The pages 
which record their bravery are the most 


seems, in Mr. Adams’ account, to have 
decreased in Charles Francis, the third 
generation, one has to remember that 
the “perfectly balanced Adams mind” 
no longer had a perfectly balanced 
world in which to operate. For one 
thing, “around 1850 the Puritan God 
evaporated, leaving only the New Eng- 
land conscience.” For another, liberty 
had begun to be considered synonymous 
with democracy. And for a third, Nature 
was beginning, all over the world, to 
put statesmen in cold storage until the 
time was ripe for them again. In the 
fourth generation, the Adams genius had 
taken another turn. Having given 
America its greatest diary, it was to 
give its greatest autobiography and two 
of its greatest literary works. | 

James Truslow Adams is a historian 
rather than a biographer, and his book 
is not biography. Nor is it a history of 


‘America, although such histories are 


“cluttered up with Adamses.” It is the 
record of the action of a family upon 
an environment and of an environment 
upon a family. It would appear that, 
now, the environment has won; if there 
was a conflict. John Adams and John 
Quincy would have been lost in a world 
of politics and big-business. They were 
nearly lost in its beginnings. The third 
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generation might have made compro- 
mises and gotten along. The fourth was 
already withdrawn from the world. 
“The record may be longer,” John 
Quincy Adams wrote in his diary after 
a visit to the family burying ground. 
It has been longer. But it is probably 
closed. Eminence now is not the same 
thing that it was in the Adams days. 
Frances Lamont Rossins 


The Privates’ War 


In the same week appear war books 
by three soldiers of King George—one, 
a Canadian, two, Englishmen. They tell 
what the authors saw and suffered. All 
served as privates; all were in the thick 
of the fighting; all present unsparingly 
the dirty talk and vice of camp life; all 
feel bitterly the indifference of the 
“brass hats” and “military mandarins” 
to the fate of the men in trenches, but 
discriminate between those company 
and non-commissioned officers who were 
thoughtful of their men’s welfare and 
those who were bullies or incompetent. 
None of the three books is strictly a 
novel, but each employs fictional meth- 
ods to make the narrative personal and 
direct. 

The Canadian soldier, Charles Yale 
Harrison, sardonically calls his story 
Generals Die in Bed (William Morrow 
and Company. $2.50). It is extremely 
vivid; the author picks out a few start- 
ling episodes, and, so to speak, fires like 
a machine gun, in rattling volleys. Most 
terrible of these descriptions is that of 
the looting of Arras; it is stated that 
this is the first time that the incident 
has been fully told; the account avers 
that the hungry Canadians drove away 
the English Military Police with ma- 
chine guns and that later, near Amiens, 





officers intimated that no prisoners need 
be taken—and none were taken. The 
book as a whole suffers from constant 
literary explosiveness, but one reads it 
breathlessly. 

The best balanced view of the private 


is found in Private 19022’s Her Privates 
We (Putnams, $2.50). The soldier, 
Bourne, whose experiences are followed 
from the first to the last page and to 
his death, was not only a good soldier 
but a thinker, given to reasoning about 














Drawings by Ethel C. Taylor in Eva Little 
McElevey’s “Dad and I’ (Dutton) 


things and occasionally mystical. At 
times he argues unduly about trivial 
matters and then becomes tedious; but 
in the main‘his narrative is dramatic. 

Ex-Private X, author of War Is War 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.50) is a prac- 
tised writer of short stories. When he 
is describing war-work he actually saw, 
he is capital—the best of the three 
privates in clear-cut narrative. He has 
also the gift of humor. Unfortunately, 
however, he is given to exercising that 
gift savagely on some of his pet antipa- 
thies. For instance, he didn’t like Aus- 
tralian soldiers; so he remarks that 
“The way they repaid the hospitality 
extended to them in England is still 
remembered by the parents of daughters 
and the owners of portable valuables ;” 
he doesn’t approve of the Labor Party; 
so he speaks of the brutal “rabble” at 
a soccer match as “our present govern- 
ing class, God save the mark.” Also he 
carries a big stick for Lloyd George. 
All this sort of thing is not germane to 
his subject. 

Faults aside, these books do bring us 
close to the actualities as opposed to 
the “romance” and “glory” of war. 

R. D. Townsenpb 


The Week’s Reading 


N AwarD offered by The Forum and 
Simon and Schuster for “the most 
meritorious piece of writing aiming to 
humanize a given branch of knowledge” 
has been won by Bernard Jaffe with 
Crucibles (Simon and Schuster $5), a 
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group of short biographies of chemists 
from the days of Trevisan, in the four- 
teenth century, when chemists were 
alchemists and oftener than not char- 
latans, to today. From looking for the 
Philosopher’s Stone which would turn 
base metals to gold, men have come to 
look for gold and fame and the good 
of mankind in all the mysteries of the 
laboratory. Although this reviewer dis- 
likes and disbelieves in the present sub- 
stitution of personality sketches for 
history, this method of popularizing 
information (not “humanizing knowl- 
edge”) is so generally practised that 
even a dissenter must consider such 
books as Crucibles for the earnest ef- 
forts that they are. Crucibles is compe- 
tently, often vividly, written. It is full 
of original characters and of exciting 
events and the scientific information 
which is deftly worked into it is un- 
doubtedly accurate. Anv one interested 
casually in chemistry and in the gen- 
eral course of modern science should 
enjoy this book and learn a good deal 
from it. 

Very juvenile indeed is Jackdaws 
Strut, a novel by Harriet Henry (Mor- 
row $2.50) in which coincidence plays 
an important part. The story is of the 
illegitimate child of the daughter of 
“good Brooklyn people, never smart but 
always tremendously respected,” whose 
social ambitions carry her, alone in New 
York after her mother’s death, into a 
wholesale dress house, as model, where 
she meets, without knowing it, her 
father, a rough diamond; into a fash- 
ionable gynecologist’s office as secre- 
tary, through which she meets the ele- 
gant Charles, who could give and take 
considerable but wouldn’t marry her; 
and finally into a book-shop where she 
learns that all is not gold that glitters, 
and whence she passes into Nicky's 
lawfully waiting arms. Nicky is a bud- 





ding author and has friends who talk 
wittily of the new morality and read 
Rousseau. One of them “resembled the 
pictures one glimpsed of George Jean 
Nathan.” Charles “had been to Oxford, 
hence the ‘I say’” in his conversation. 
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‘And so forth. The authoress has facility 
and is observing. 

After finishing Jackdaws Strut, we 
read Park Avenue by Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Junior (Macaulay $2), and felt 
like running back to Harriet Henry 


‘with a garland of laurels and praise. 
‘For if she is not a significant novelist, 


or even an entertaining one, she is at 
least a writer of reasonably good taste. 
Mr. Vanderbilt writes of young Schuy- 
ler Van Courtland, who was born to 
Fifth Avenue but moved to Park. His 
life bears out all that Hollywood has 
taught of the inhabitants of that dis- 
trict, their flaming youth, their orgies, 
their night clubs, studios and_bed- 
chambers. Schuyler Van Courtland, 
“good old Sky,” allows his inborn sense 


‘of chivalry to get him into a lot of trou- 


ble, including a charge of murder. But 
all is well. The novel closes on a lofty 
note. “Their lips met and clung in holy 
rapture, while the ocean’s waves, splash- 
kept 
rhythmic accompaniment to the music 
of their souls.””’ They were embarking 
As a 
novelist, Mr. Vanderbilt may be de- 
scribed in words which he applies to 
his hero—“a resourceful young business 
man with a fount of ideas all his own.” 

Unluckily for us, the only two novels 
received here this week which we would 


have liked to read through, were re- 
ceived too late for review. However, we 


have looked into them and suggest that, 


if you are looking for new novels you 


try two Irish ones, A Flock of Birds by 
Kathleen Coyle (Dutton $2.50), and 
The Return of the Hero by Darrell 
Figgis (Boni Paper Books 50 cts.). 
Nobody in the world will ever be able 
to put a cash value on the contents of a 
if Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Junior’s book is worth two dollars to 
you, Darrell Figgis’ will not be worth 
anything. It is a satire upon modern 
Ireland, subtle and blistering. You can 
laugh and cry over it, and be glad that 
there are people in the world who can 
write like that. James Stephens’ intro- 
duction is clever. The satire is built on 
a frame of an old legend of Oisin, 
Fenian hero, who came back from death 
and talked to Saint Patrick about the 
new ‘Ireland. Kathleen Coyle’s book is 
exquisite tragedy, the story of a moth- 
er’s thoughts during the days just be- 


‘fore her son’s execution during the 


Black and Tan troubles of nineteen- 


nineteen. The stream of consciousness 
method, developed by Joyce, is used to 


a certain.extent, but the style has a 


warmth and beauty which Joyce’s 
possesses only for initiates. 

Several of Dorothy Parker’s sketches 
which have appeared in New York 
periodicals are published in one volume, 
Laments for the Living (Viking Press 
$2.50). Of their kind, these sketches 
and stories are perfect. They are ephem- 
eral in value, journalistic in style and 
strictly dated. Like so much contem- 
porary work in writing and the plastic 
arts, Miss Parker’s provokes the com- 
ment, “how clever she is,” rather than 
“how good it is.” There are three 
stories in the volume, “Mr. Durant,” 
“The Wonderful Old Gentleman,” and 
“Big Blonde,” all admirable compact 
portraits of certain human types. The 
rest of the sketches are dialogues or 
monologues with setting indicated or 
implied. All the pieces suggest scripts 
for the use of a diseuse. Dorothy 
Parker’s work is based on very sharp 
observation and is direct, unvarnished 
reporting. An obvious, somewhat super- 
ficial irony plays over it. It is more like 
the comment upon life as she sees it 
of a young person in a tight place than 
the urgent, impersonal satire or the 
pitying mockery of maturity. 

Among recent books received too late 
for detailed review are War, Politics 
and Reconstruction by Henry Clay 
Warmoth, former Governor of Louisiana 
(Maemillan $3.50), who writes the ex- 
citing and not altogether lovely story 
of Louisiana in the period following the 
Civil War; The Boston Transcript by 
Joseph E. Chamberlin (Houghton, 
Mifflin $3.50), a history of the first hun- 
dred years of one of America’s most 
distinguished newspapers; Everyman’s 
Book of Flying by Orville H. Kneen 
(Stokes $3.50), a technical book, a con- 
densed encyclopedia, of aviation for the 
air-minded; The Love Life of Byron 
Caldwell Smith, with an introduction by 
A. I. Tobin (Antigone Press $5), an 
edition of the exquisite letters of the 
Kansas professor in which names and 
places are no longer disguised, a book 
full of nobility of sentiment and lyric 
beauty of expression; Do You Know 
English Literature?, an elaborate ques- 
tion and answer book prepared by John 
Macy and Blanche Colton Williams 


The Outlook's Five Inch Shelf 


\For Week-End Reading 


Detective: The Best English Detective Stories of 
1929: Liveright. 

Novel: The Hound of Florence, by Felix Salten: 
Simon and_ Schuster. 

History: The Adams Family, by James Truslow 
Adams: Little, Brown. 

Miscellaneous : —_— by Everett Dean Martin: 
Norton. : ; 
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Bor VOYAGE 

means something if you 

say it with a Bon Voyage 
BOOK BOX 


—the treasure chest 
| of the high seas today.: 


Write or wire name of voyageur, . 
giving the price of box desired, 
the name of the vessel and the 
date of sailing. Delivery will be 
made to steamer. Books and mag- 
azines of your choice or ours will 
be sent. Bon Voyaye Book Boxes 
‘are priced at $5, $10, $15, $20. 





Vo. 1, West A7th Street 
Branch 5th Ave, at27th 
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“<“Delightful°’’ — 


BLACK 
GENESIS 


By SAMUEL G. STONEY 
and GERTRUDE M. SHELBY 
William Lyon Phelps says: “I 
have read it with great enthu- 
siasm'... An exceedingly inter- 
esting and diverting book.” 


MACMILLAN 


A UNEWEREREN APE RG eRNOI RNAI oe MRR 
iT @) 0 @ B= 720.7 024 Oy I HOSPITAL 
School of Nursin? 








$3.50 





. Southampton, L. §. 8-hour day. 24% year course-monthly allow- 


ance $15. Scholarship prizes. Ideal living conditions. Require- 
ments 2 years High School. Write school principal for information 





(Appleton $3.50), useful no doubt to 
students, but an abominable way to 
study literature; Burbank, the Infidel, 
by Joseph Lewis (Freethought Press 
$1), a short paean of praise for Luther 
Burbank’s by no means startling views 
on religion. 


F. L. R. 
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The Outlook’s Guide 
to the 
Most Discussed Books 


This list of ten best-selling books is com- 

piled from reports sent to the Outlook 
each week by wire from the following 
representative bookshops: 


BRENTANO’s, New .York; ScrRaAntoms, INC., 
Rochester; KORNER & Woop, Cleveland; 
Scruccs, VANDERVOORT & BARNEY, St. Louis; 
KENDRICK BELLAMY Co., Denver; TEOLIN 
Pitot Co., Houston; PAUL ELDER & Co., San 
Francisco; NORMAN REMINGTON Co., Balti- 
more; EMERY BirD THAYER, Kansas City; 
MILLER’s Book StTorRE, Atlanta; BULLOCK’s, 
Los Angeles; STEWART Kipp, Cincinnati; 
J.,K. Gm, Co., Portland, Oregon; JOHN 
WANAMAKER, Philadelphia; THE OLD CoRNER 
Book Store Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 


Fiction 


The Scarab Murder Case, by S. S. Van Dine: 
—-* Good in spite of Philo Vance. Reviewed 
une 4, ; 


Cimarron, by Edna Ferber: Doubleday, Doran. 
Picturesque tale of Oklahoma. Reviewed April 9. 


Laughing, Boy, by Oliver LaFarge: Houghton, 

Mifflin. Poetic romance of life and love among the 

= ‘Pulitzer prize winner. Reviewed Novem- 
r 6. 


A Candle in the Wilderness, by Irving Bacheller: 
Bobbs, Merrill. Historical novel of early New 
England. Will be reviewed next week. 


The Shepherd of Guadaloupe, 
Harper. A western romance. 
next ‘week. 


by Zane Grey: 
Will be reviewed 


Non-Fiction 


The Story of San Michele, by Axel Munthe: 
Dutton. Picturesque autobiography of a famous 
doctor. Reviewed May 21 


Byron, by Andre Maurois: Appleton. A brilliant 
biography of the self-made tragic hero. Re- 
viewed _March 26. 


Green Pastures, by Marc Connelly: Farrar & 
Rinehart. The white man’s idea of the Negro’s 
idea of heaven in a touching play developed from 
Roark Bradford’s stories. Reviewed March 12. 


Strange Death of President Harding, by M. D. 
Thacker: Guild Publishing Co. Will not be re- 
viewed here. 


Toward Civilization, a symposium edited by 
Charles Beard: Longmans. The engineers have 
_ day in court. Reviewed April 30 and May 


Pr~<< 


Magazine Articles Recommended 


The Cost of a Racing Stable, by Croesus. The 
Sportsman, June. 

Next to owning—and operating—an ocean go- 
ing yacht, horse racing is supposed to be the 
costliest of sports. In this article, the author, 
who prefers to remain anonymous, speaks with 
authority. Few people have any idea how much 
the “sport of kings’ actually costs the owner of 
even a moderate stable. 


Enter Backgammon, 
Vanity Fair, June. 
Astounding as it may seem, the ancient game 
of backgammon has staged a ‘“‘come back.” En- 
thusiasts claim it will soon be a rival to con- 
tract bridge. Mr. Nicholas is a backgammon ex- 
pert and for those of us who have forgotten or 
never knew the fascination of this game gives 
practical advice on a few fundamentals. 


by Grosvenor Nicholas. 


One of the Neighbors, by Malcom Anthony. Men- 
tor, June. 

Although the popularity of Bermuda as a 
vacation spot increases yearly, few tourists and 
travellers realize how closely its history is bound 
to our own. The island has already seen stirring 
times before the American Revolution and its 
story, in many ways unique, should be of interest 
to all prospective visitors. 


Harrigan, American, by Montrose J. Moses. 
Theatre Guild Magazine, June. 

This historian of the American Theatre re- 
minds us that Elmer Rice’s Street Scene is not the 
first successful American play to exploit immi- 
grant types. In this illustrated article he shows 
that through the ’seventies, ’eighties and ’nineties 
Edward Harrigan, in happy association with Tony 
Hart and David Braham, brought out the comic 
and above all the human side of the Irish,- Ger- 
man and Negro life of New York. 





Behind the Blurbs 


veN though the echoes of the first 
E vigorous cannonades of the book- 
price-war are fainter now, we are still 
receiving missiles from first one camp 
and then the other. Just reminders, you 
know; to keep us advised that “all is 
not quiet,’ etc. The latest broadside 


‘comes from Houghton Mifflin Company 


and declares that firm to be agin price 
reduction for a number of what we think 
are well founded reasons. They argue 
that a cut price policy on new books 
is economically unsound and will not 
solve the problem that it has been de- 
vised to meet. They point out that book 
profits must be split four ways: between 
the author, the publisher, the printer, 
and the bookseller. The cut price sys- 
tem will therefore make it increasingly 
difficult for the unknown author to get 
his first book accepted and the well- 
established writer who has been accus- 
tomed to receiving 3714c for each hook 
sold will now have to content himself 
with 10c. Further, it is their opinion 
that although the public may seem to 
benefit, the final result of such: a step 
will be standardization of “best seller 
types” and ultimately discriminating 
readers and literature itself will suffer. 
%& % % And so the debate continues 
with one authority quoted as saying, “If 
we don’t pay for good writing, we shall 
be afflicted with bad writing—as, in 
fact, we are.” * %.% Being lazy our- 
self, we feel that the most constructive 
argument which has been set forth on 
the other side of the fence was a remark 
made to us by a fellow reviewer—‘Well, 
this change is going to make things easy 
for us. All we'll have to say about a 
book is, ‘Dollar book. Draw your own 
conclusions.’” * * % And while we 
are on this reviewing subject, and just 
to show you that we are broadminded, 
we think another good “remark-of-the- 
week” came from the fellow who sug- 
gested that publishers print on their 
book jackets information about the 
author instead of silly and often mis- 
leading blurbs. *.4* We learn from 
the house of Alfred A. Knopf that they 
plan to bring out in the Fall a book 
entitled, Zhe American Hotel: An 
Anecdotal History, being a history of 
American hotels. It was written by the 
late Jefferson Williamson, who for six 
years was the editor of the Hotel 
Gazette. * * % Charles Scribner's 
Sons has just brought out a limited 
signed edition of Conrad Aiken’s Select- 
ed Poems which was awarded the 1929 
Pulitzer Prize for Poetry. The edition 
consists of 210 copies which sell at $10 
each. * * % Rome Haul, Walter D. 
Edmond’s novel has_ been made 
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into a-play by Frank Elser. It is to be 
produced in New York shortly after 
Labor Day. Mr. Edmond has recently 
completed another novel which is to be 
called The Big Barn. Its locale is the 
Canal hinterland during the Civil War 
period. It is scheduled for October 
publication. * * * This seems to be 
open season for lining-up what Euro- 
pean authors are going to have to offer 
us in the Fall. Mr. Scaife of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company has recently re- 
turned from a six weeks’ sojourn in 
London and promises a number of deli- 
cacies from such well-known names as 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Rafael Saba- 
tini, Havelock Ellis, John Buchan, 
Roland Pertwee, and Maude Meagher. 
The Sedgwick novel is to be called 
Philippa and will be built around the 
character of an American hero while 
the Sabatini novel will be a sequel to 
Scaramouche. * * % John Masefield’s 
first book to appear after his appoint- 
ment as Poet Laureate will be The Wan- 
derer of Liverpool. It deals with the 
journeys of a ship of that name. The 
book is in the hands of the printer now. 
& & & Garet Garmany was the Chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Committee on Ar- 
rangements for the huge banquet given 
in honor of New York’s retiring Police 
Commissioner, Dawson Deever. And he 
was shot, right in the middle of the 
banquet. Whereupon Bryce Burroughs, 
detective, whose papa was America’s 
richest man or something, after explain- 
ing at some length how his subconscious 
did most of his work for him, plunged 
into the underworld and after some hair- 
raising exploits, rounded up the murder 
gang. Oh yes, the name of the story is 
Murder in Manhattan’, and it shows the 
working of the New York Police Dept. 
from the inside, and though most of the 
characters have alliterative names, it’s 
a pretty good yarn. #2 Covici Friede 
has recently published the Rose Caylor 
translation and adaption of Chekhov's 
Uncle Vanya® which is being used for 
the current Jed Harris production of 
the play at the Cort Theatre in New 
York. Lillian Gish, the well-known 
screen star, has returned to the stage 
in this play. Rose Caylor is, in private 
life, Mrs. Ben Hecht. * % * Devotees 
of Donn Byrne will be glad to 


earn that A Party of Baccarat’, a story 


which first appeared as a magazine 
serial, has now been brought out in book 
form. The printing of this tale of love 
and gambling on the Riviera is the first 
step toward collecting the works of the 
Irish novelist in permanent form. 
Bernice WHITTEMORE. 








1. By Arthur Procter: Morrow, $2.00. 
2. $2.00. 
3. Century, $1.75. 
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WO CONTRASTING groups of 

recent publications illustrate in a 

striking manner the political fatuity 
f the American mind. As a nation, we 
think of foreign politics in terms of war. 
Ve. organize, we agitate, we cogitate 
and we negotiate with our eye on “the 
next war.” At the same time, we are 
gaged in an economic struggle of the 
greatest magnitude. The “next war’ is 
here and now. It has been going on 
since the enactment of the Fordney 
Tariff of 1922. When we speak of 
“war,” we mean bullets; when the world 
goes to war, it uses bales and bills. 

So it is that we find an overpowering 
goup of European books exported to 
the United States as evidence of the 
perennial fascination of war for the boy- 
ish mind. 

Preéminent among these is Marshal 
Petain’s Verdun (The Dial Press), a 
reord of the French military epic 
associated with the defense of that 
fortress in 1916. The book is one of the 
ew fair, dispassionate accounts of an 
episode in military history associated 
with the World War. If it has a “‘mes- 
sage,” it is that permanent fortifications 
are necessary to the defense of the 
French eastern frontier. Entering the 
biographical field by this military road, 
Rudolph Weterstetten’s Biography of 
President Von Hindenburg (Macmil- 
lan) affords an excellent account of the 
East Prussian campaigns of the German 
President and a fair picture of the man’s 
integrity and_ self-sacrifice. George 
Adam’s The Tiger: Georges Clemen- 
cau (Harcourt, Brace) gives a stirring 
journalistic picture of the journalist- 
statesman who saved France during the 
War, Another fighter is revealed in ‘J1 
Duce’: The Life and Work of Benito 
Mussolini (Richard R. Smith). In this 
bok a young Hungarian enthusiast 
writes a Fascist scenario of the present 
Italian Premier. In all these books, the 
uilitary note is dominant. However, 
Europe is not inhabited exclusively by 
tx-belligerent statesmen. There was a 
ian named Krupp, for example, who 
made excellent cannon and whose works 
at Essen turned warfare into a matter 
of tons and trackage. In Krupp: A 
reat Business Man Seen Through His 
Letters (Dial Press), Wilhelm Berdrow 
reveals one of the founders of Imperial 
Germany. Alfred Krupp died in 1887; 
if he had never lived, how different 
night havé been the Germany of 1914. 
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Valentine Thomson’s Briand, Man of 





If one is going in for, hypotheses, . 


‘p> Bullets vs. Bales and Bills << 


As Seen in Recent Books 


Peace (Covici-Friede) suggests that 
the future of Europe may lie less in 
bullets than in bales. The author of the 
political proposal for a United Europe 
is here sympathetically portrayed by 
one of his warm personal friends and 
admirers. Mme. Thomson’s book is par- 
ticularly timely and if it does not en- 
tirely convert the reader to the thesis 
of Briand’s personal grandeur, it makes 
it abundantly clear that the Breton 
peasant who rules the Quai d’Orsay is 
voicing a solid French interest when he 
advocates European peace and union. 
A century ago Metternich voiced sim- 
ilar ideals and for much the same rea- 
son. The great question of the day is 
whether French democracy can achieve 
what Austrian autocracy failed to ac- 
complish after the World War which 
ended at Waterloo. 

For while Europe exports to the 
United States friendly biographies of 
its leaders, Europe is thinking of 
America in economic terms. Bills of lad- 
ing and bales of merchandise bulk large 
in European thought. The balance of 
trade is beginning to mean as much as 
the balance of power. While we dodder 
along a generation behind extra-Amer- 
ican realities, European leaders are 
thinking furiously of economic condi- 
tions a generation hence. 

Characteristically, it is an American 
banker, rather than an American pro- 
fessor or newspaperman, who sees and 
reports the fact. The newspaperman 
and professor are, like the poor, forever 
with us. But when We Look at the 
World (Henkle), with H. V. Kalten- 
born of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, we 
get little but local color freshly laid on, 
with sympathetic squints at national- 
istic China and economic Russia. And 
when Professor Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons draws our attention to Wider 
Horizons: The New Map of the World 
(Century) he tells us of motive power, 
health, culture, trade, women, labor, 
youth, religion, international institu- 
tions and anti-war agitation. Both of 
these books are excellent in their way, 
but for the basic facts of international 


-. affairs, turn to Paul M. Mazur’s Amer- 


ica Looks Abroad: The New Economic 
Horizons (Viking Press). 

Mr. Mazur is a Wall Street banker 
and his book is a temperate, sardonic 
discussion of the impending tariff war. 
As he sees it, where Europe can injure 
us, we can bankrupt Europe. Neither 
contingency is desirable and after* both 
parties have lost money, he expects us 
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to modify our tariff. protection and to 
accelerate our foreign investments. He 
has little patience with the European 
fear of American “financial coloniza- 
tion.” He observes that “it seems un- 
reasonable that what had been a normal 
practice for European nations for one 
whole century should have become 
flagrantly unethical for America.” He 
also remarks that “A protest against the 
unfairness of the creditor nation that 
places obstacles in the way of its 
debtor’s discharge of obligations would 
have absolute justification.” His book, 
aside from its well-balanced discussion 
of common-sense world economics, is 
valuable as evidence of the new ma- 
terial interests which are arising to com- 
bat our theory of tariff protection. With 
fifteen billion dollars invested abroad,. 
American finance is being compelled to. 
consider whether the elimination of our 
tariff will not assist in repayment of. 
these loans. At the same time, American 
industrialists of the stamp of Ford are 
swinging around to a complete free. 
trade view-point, in order to facilitate 
the export of their products. The next 
big tariff fight will be, not between in- | 
dustry and agriculture, but between big 
industry and high finance on the one~ 
hand, and small industry on the other. 

When we reach that stage we will find 
ourselves where Europe has been for . 
some time. We will, in the process, have 
received a liberal education in the rela- 
tion of bales and bills of exchange to 
international conflict. If.it is true—as.. 
Professor William Seal Carpenter as- © 
serts in The Development of American 
Political Thought (Princeton Press )— 
that “American statesmanship has been 
essentially practical, resorting to polit- 
ical theory usually in order to justify 
accomplished facts or to find a solution | 
of complicated problems by providing - 
some underlying general principles,” 
here is the field in which American 
statesmanship will find its test in the 
next generation: the provision of an 
adequate political background for the 
distribution of bales and the collection 
of bills, rather than the renunciation of © 
creeds for the distribution of bullets. 
For if cannon are the “ultima ratio 
regum,” the marines are the last resort 
of Big Business—not, as the pacifists 
imagine, for the conquest of markets, ° 
but for the preservation of bales which 
might otherwise be destroyed and of 
bills which might otherwise be repudi- 
ated. Europe knows this and has lived 
up to this principle for a century of 
diplomatic cynicism; and when Europe 
professes a fear of our balance of trade,’ 
Europe knows what trade balances lead ° 
to. We don’t. 

Joun Carter. 
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LTHOUGH heralded with the 
A Broadway equivalent for a blare 

of trumpets, and fresh from a 
Philadelphia triumph, Gilbert Seldes’ 
version of Aristophanes’ ancient comedy, 
Lysistrata seemed to us at a late hour 
last week, to be only a rather disap- 
pointing affair. 

Viewed in retrospect, we think it is a 
little better than that, mainly because 
of the magnificent, imaginative settings 
by Norman Bel Geddes, and the excel- 
lent clowning of Ernest Truex and 
Miriam Hopkins, combined with the 
good acting of Violet Kemble Cooper. 
Here are competent farceurs, who do 
their best with burlesque material, and 
succeed very well in scenes which are 
not far removed from slap-stick comedy 
of the broadest variety. In fact, much 
of the interest of the piece seemed, to 
us, to lie in the fact that these actors, 
with the dim help of Aristophanes, were 
able to prove that human nature is al- 
ways the same, whether the scene is the 
Acropolis of 400 B.c. or Broadway of 
- 1930. 

True, here is the fore-runner of 
George Hassel, De Wolfe Hopper and 
all comic opera comedians in the form 
of the President of the Senate. Here is 
the absurd husband teased by his wife. 
Here is the original fat girl of Flying 
High and innumerable other shows. 
And, above all, here is the one unfailing 
joke of the burlesque shows—the sex 
act. But the trouble with the show, for 
these modern days is that whereas sex 
considered seriously is more than ma- 
terial enough for an evening’s drama, 
sex considered solely as a joke, from the 
physical standpoint, may give a few 
sophisticated and blasé theatre-goers a 
new kick; but, to the ordinary person, 
soon becomes tiresome. 

Despite his excellent characterization, 
Aristophanes had only one joke in 
Lysistrata, and it wears thin. The cover- 
ing of philosophy, of occasional keen 
wit and direct perception, with which 
both Aristophanes and his translator, 
Mr. Seldes, seek to enwrap the jest is 
too fragile to provide the relief and 
variety necessary to make a genuinely 
enthralling play. Interesting, Lysistrata 
unquestionably is, both as a spectacle 
and a human document from another 
age of man. Occasionally it is beautiful 
also, in its costuming, lighting and back- 
ground. Certain scenes are exceptionally 
well done, and the occasional music is 
deftly used. But it cannot be called en- 
thralling to Broadway audiences, no 
matter how good it may have been in 

-the theatre in ancient Greece. 


b> The Theatre << 


By O. D. C. 


Personally, we are not familiar enough 
with the original to know whether Mr. 
Seldes is to be held responsible for this, 
or whether the play would be still less 
interesting as a modern production had 
some other playwright essayed the task. 
But for the benefit of those who may 
have forgotten, the plot deals with the 
efforts of the women of Athens to end 
the war already in progress against 
Sparta, their traditional rival, by swear- 
ing to receive no man into their beds 
until peace is signed. Securing the as- 
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Guide to Current Shows 
It’s a Wise Child: Cleverly constructed 
faarce-comedy about illegitimacy. 


Strictly Dishonorable: Love and adventure 
in a speak-easy—delightful light comedy. 


The First Mrs. Fraser: An uneven English 
comedy of manners. 


Fifty Million Frenchmen: Expertly pro- 
duced musical comedy. 


Sons o’ Guns: A gay musical show with 
the irrepressible Jack Donahue and Gina 
Malo. 


Strike up the Band: Amusing lyrics, in- 
different music with genial Clark and 
McCullough. 


Topaze: Hats off to Lee Shubert for bring- 
ing this comedy from Paris. 


The Green Pastures: The humble negro’s 
story of the Lord God. The event of the 
season. 


Michael and Mary: A tender and witty 
comedy of real human beings. 

Hotel Universe: Fourth dimensional psy- 
chology—a bit heavy but extremely in- 
teresting. 


Uncle Vanya: Moving Russian tragedy, 
splendidly produced—with Lillian Gish. 
Flying High: The ideal summer musical 
show—with Bert Lahr more amusing 

than ever. 

Garrick Gaieties: Well sustained merry- 
making, presenting the wittiest topical 
satire of the season. 
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sistance of both Thebes and Corinth, 
they make a pact with the women of 
Sparta, whereby all swear the same oath 
—with the result that the doughty war- 
riors who return for a brief armistice 
are soon brought to terms; although not 
without much heart burning on the part 
of the more attractive, but less in- 
domitable ladies. Revived in the Vic- 
torian age, we imagine the piece might 
have shone with a startling freshness. 
But in these franker days, the admission 
by women that they, too, are not averse 
to the joys of love, is not headline news. 


The Garrick Gaieties have not been 
uniformly successful, but however much 
certain acts in previous productions 
have’ smacked of amateurishness, there 
have always been enough bright spots 
to make the evening worth while. To the 


Outlook and, Independent 


present edition of the Gaieties, returning 


to Broadway for the first time in three 
years, under the auspices of the Theatre 
Guild, goes credit for presenting the 
wittiest topical satire of the season. It 
will not be difficult to identify the cen- 
tral character. What happens when a 
well advertised ex-police commissioner 
returns to work in a well known depart- 


tating sketch and the audience is not left 
long in doubt as to the identity of the 
gentleman with the top hat and the gar- 
denia or of the store in question. 

The curtain rises to discover the eager 
customers at Wanamaker’s rushing from 
counter to counter under the efficient 
control of a burly police-woman man- 
ning a large stop-and-go sign. Impetuous 
jay-walkers are immediately arrested. 
One very attractive young lady in search 
of some red merchandise is promptly 
slugged by a policeman who is even 
more promptly decorated with a medal 
by Mr. Whalen. Two songs follow. The 
first, “I’m Grover, the gardenia of the 
law,” sung by Philip Loeb as the ex- 
police commissioner, is merely a prelude. 
The real event follows. Starting very 
softly, four policemen advance to the 
center of the stage and assisted by the 
chorus in true anthem-like fashion, 
chant the praises of “Johnny Wana- 
maker” and Mr. Whalen. Little by little, 
as the virtues of Wanamaker’s are 
enumerated, the chorus of eulogy swells 
into a jubilant panegyric, all to the re- 
frain, “Anything can be returned.” Paul 
James and Kaye Swift, who wrote the 
words and music respectively, have 
achieved a perfect bit of spoofing. In- 
cidentally we have it on the authority 
of Walter Winchell that Mr. Whalen 
has threatened the Guild with an in- 
junction restraining the Gaieties from 
holding Wanamaker’s (sic) up to ridi- 
cule. 

While it may be imagined that this 
irreverent skit at Mr. Whalen’s ex- 
pense is easily the high light of 
the evening there are plenty of other 
sketches to sustain the gaiety. Philip 
Loeb demonstrates his ability as 4 
comedian with Imogene Coca in a scene 
by Newman Levy, “A Famous Lawyer 
at Home.” Albert Carroll enacts Strictly 
Dishonorable in the manner of Mei 
Lan-Fang. Sterling Holloway and 
Cynthia Rogers put over the song “Out 
of Breath” in unique fashion, and 
Gretchen Damrosch Finletter’s take-oll 
on blind-fold tests for the Persimmons 
bed is wicked. For intelligence and orig- 
inality we strongly recommend the Gar- 


rick Gaieties. ul 
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b> From the Life << 


By IBBY HALL 


pp The Room 


number of rooms in it. Besides 
these rooms he owned acres and 


5 H ER FATHER’S house had any 


acres of land, most of it let out to profit- 
" [ able business enterprises. 


Then why, she wondered, did she feel 


so often as though she were in a prison? 


As though she lived in a room so narrow 
that she could scarcely stretch her arms 
out wide (like birds that she had 
watched flying) without the feeling of 
walls? If she could have touched them, 
pounded upon them, shouted against 
them, she would not have been so be- 
wildered. 

She had been told through all her 
long lifetime of the advantages she 
would have when she would be grown- 
up. Grown-up! What did they mean by 
it? All she asked for was a chance to 
live, to find out, and be happy. The 
world was too big ever to see all of it, 
there were too many people in it ever 
to find out about in breathless conversa- 
tion. She knew she could never dance 
enough, could never learn enough. If 
they would only let her begin now—not 
wait to grow up. The advantages they 
talked about were stupid advantages— 
more money than somebody else, a 
bigger house, a better match. What she 
wanted was more living, more space. 
Besides, she was fifteen— 

She was never to forget, afterwards, 
that when it began, when she first saw 
him, she was fifteen. For she knew sud- 
denly and confusedly, that she was 
grown-up, that a lot of girls married 
at fourteen, and when would she ever 
get over being fifteen so that she could 
do as she pleased? For if she had im- 
agined a prison before, she knew now 
that she was in one. The big house, the 
money, the clothes she wore, even, might 
as well have been high walls topped 
with spikes. 

For, as he explained to her himself, 
he had nothing except his two hands. 
And his red hair, she thought, and his 
great shoulders, and his eyes the way 
they looked at her steadily and clear. 
And his honest, husky voice that was 
Irish and melted her. 

And his truck. He mentioned that to 
her with pride. He was probably the 
best truck-driver, she thought, in the 
country. In the world. 

But he was older than she—he was 
past twenty—and he couldn’t let. her 
in for anything she would be sorry for 
—(Sorry!) no, and if her father 


wouldn’t hear of it, and they must sce 
each other in secret—(Oh! but they 
must! He would believe her in this? Or 
they would never see each other again! ) 
well, and he didn’t like secrecy, but 
didn’t she see that left it up to him? So 
she must be sure; and old enough; and 
that would give him time to be putting 
by the money that would give them a 
home. If it was only one room. 

One room. She would close her eyes 
and think about it... no walls, and far 
away as heaven; was there such a place, 
and would they ever reach it? The two 
of them walking into a strange room, 
and a door closing behind them, and all 
around them nothing but space. .. would 
she ever be old enough? 

While she waited to be grown-up, she 
tried counting life; counting the times 
she left her father’s house; count- 
ing the stolen times no one knew 
about, when they clutched each others 
hands and shoulders—looking, looking 
to see if that other was still alive. If one 
of them should die before she was 
grown-up enough, before he had the 
money! But the minutes crept by like 
small tortoises crossing wide highways. 
So she took to counting Sundays. 

And after a hundred or more, they 
were married on a Sunday. He was 
ready to support her, and he had found 
a furnished room. She counted the last 
time that she left her father’s house, and 
the first moment when they could close 
their own door behind them. 

That same evening a detective found 
them in their room. Two days later the 
bridegroom was told that the police 
were looking for him. “They'll not have 
to be looking,” he said firmly, “when 
I know the way to the station house 
without asking.” 

Holding to his arm, and with her 
head up high, his bride went with him. 
At the court, they stood side by side 
until—the law and her father agreeing 
that still she was not old enough—the 
bridegroom, for want of bond, was 
thrown into a cell. As she looked at him 
behind bars and measured that narrow 
space, she was told that now she must 
return to her father’s house. 

But it was just as she had thought. 
She looked at the man she had married 
and the bars were only shadows, while 
behind her somewhere in a small room 
was all the space of heaven. “I'll wait 
for you at home,” she’ said as certainly 
as though she were already grown-up. 
And shrugging off the order of the court, 
she walked back to their furnished room. 
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Money to Spend 
Without Regret 


E it large or small, a second 

income yields great joys. 

It can be spent without worry or 

regret. The principal remains un- 
diminished. 


You can buy yourself a 
second income by regular pay- 
ments, under the Investors Syn- 
dicate Plan, as one can buy a 
radio or a motor car. 


Speculation is eliminated. 
You can determine the exact 
day and month of the year when 
your estate will begin to deliver 
you income. Security is ample 
and ultra-conservative. 

Ten different income-build- 
ing programs are charted, and 
the Plan and its safeguards are 
explained in our new folder, 
Building Your Second Income.” 

Use the coupon below for 
full information. 
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bp>Three Sing Sing Films 


URING the recent season Broad- 
way has had two stage plays 
showing what happens to men in 

a penitentiary. Last week Warners, 
Fox and Paramount each displayed 
films in which the grim, grey walls of 
Sing Sing appeared in the first reel. 
None of these pictures is really first 
rate, and Numbered Men is merely more 
movie hooey. After going through years 
of jolly-good-fellow war movies the 
producers finally got up the courage to 
do the realistic Journey’s End and All 
Quiet. Apparently we are going to have 


a series of jolly-good-fellow prison 


movies: before we have anything with 
the terror and agony which are in The 
Criminal Code and The Last Mile of the 
legitimate stage. 

Of these three prison films Para- 
mount’s Shadow of the Law with Wil- 
liam Powell is the best from every point 
of view—although it has a score of cock- 
eyed and impossible situations. Escaped 
from Sing Sing (where he was im- 
prisoned for a murder he did not com- 
mit), Mr. Powell boldly goes into bus- 
iness in the South and in two years is 
about to marry his boss’s daughter. 
Only if you are fascinated by William 
Powell’s smooth performance will you 
be able to overlook the unexplained situa- 
tions which occur in Shadow of the Law. 

The Fox company’s contribution is 
Born Reckless made from the novel 
Louis Beretti with Edmund Lowe. Mr. 
Lowe does well enough as the gangster 





Universal 


b> The Movies << 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


who is by turns war-hero and high-class 
bootlegger, but a great wind seems to 
have swept through the cutting room 


Worth Seeing 


The Big Pond: Maurice Chevalier in his most 
casual and charming film. 

All Quiet on the Western Front: Nine out 
of ten agree that this is the finest war 
film ever made. Remarque’s book is un- 
changed. 

The Florodora Girl: Marion Davies as one of 
the famous Sextette—good comedy and 
funny costumes. 

Journey’s End: A faithful film transcript of 
the British war play. 

The Man From Blankley’s: John Barrymore 
in a slightly insane comedy. 

The Silent Enemy: Ojibway Indians fighting 
hunger in the chilly north-west. d 
animal pictures. 

The Texan: Gary Cooper as a cowboy who 
goes to South America in the old days. 


Not So Good 


Midnight Mystery: A good idea for a murder 
story surrounded by bad dialogue. Good in 


spots. 

One Romantic Night: Lillian Gish’s first 
talkie—a stilted story of a princess who 
must marry for reasons of state. The rest 
of the cast is depressing. 


during the assembling of the film, with 
the result that it is as incoherent as 
anything I have yet seen. In plot it re- 
sembles Bancroft’s Ladies Love Brutes. 

Numbered Men is a sugar-sweet ver- 
sion of penitentiary life with Conrad 
Nagle looking like an actor who is try- 
ing very hard to pretend he is a convict 
—and not fooling anybody. Prison is 
such fun! You get on the preferred list 
and do road work. Beside the road is a 
farmhouse where a nice white-haired old 
lady comes out and gives you doughnuts. 





HOME ON LEAVE 
Paul listens to the beer-mug patriots—Lewis Ayres in “All Quiet on the Western Front” 


Outlook and. Independen 
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Working in the farmhouse is one of the 


convict’s girl friends. While the othe 
boys are breaking rock he and she are in 
the kitchen necking in a closeup. Ray- 
mond Hackett is the boy and he is try- 
ing to imitate Chester Morris’ eye. 
popping and chin-thrusting. A han 


model, if Mr. Hackett wants my advice, f 


>>"“In Gay Madrid” 


Over three thousand, two hundred 
and forty sex-starved women giggled, 
gurgled, burpled, warpled and made 
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Metropol: 
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other strange feminine noises in my in- 
mediate vicinity during the showing of 
In Gay Madrid. Surprise! It’s about 
the mating instinct, known to ree-fined 
people as “‘love.”” Ramon Novarro—who 
really sings charmingly—appears in a 
monstrously silly story about college 
life in modern Madrid. He loves Dor- 
othy Jordan, the sister of a classmate, 
and she loves him—and there’s a novel 
situation! Surrounding Mr. Novarro are 
a lot of Jewish Hollywood boys 
equipped with guitars. You see, every- 
body knows that the Spanish are a dark 
people and fond of music. Good mid- 


when somebody says of the student 
Novarro, “A dinner in a wine-shop is 
not the kind of dinner you should at- 
tend.” 


western morals crop out In Gay sdf 


>>Ash to Ashes 


American womanhood has gone back 
on Paul Ash. A couple of years ago 
this movie stage-show master of cere- 
monies, distinguished by his red _ hair, 
the extreme width of his pants and his 
inevitable introduction “now folks, we're 
gonna show you a ver-y, ver-y sweet 
li’ll girl,” created a furore in Chicago. 
When he made his first trip to New 
York the Paul Ash Fan Club number- 
ing several thousand gave him a tearful, 
farewell banquet. A month ago he re- 
turned to Chicago and after he had been 
appearing one week the Paul Ash Fan 
Club, according to Variety, called a con- 
ference and burned its constitution. 
Either our young girls are fickle, or else 
they are growing up. 
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>> Important 


The only new film of real value is the 
Movitone newsreel of Mussolini inciting 
his people against the French. Future 
historians will be able to assign the 
blame for the coming war without 
speaking a word. Mussolini speaks— 
rather roars—for himself. 
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b> Joseph Urban << 
By ARTHUR STRAWN 


haps best known for his gorgeous 


| LTHOUGH Joseph Urban is per- 
decorations for Mr. Ziegfeld’s 


Metropolitan Opera, these are actually 
minor expressions of one of the most 


a variety of interests reminiscent of the 


| fertile Renaissance artists and crafts- 


men, a variety rare in a day of spe- 
cialization. 

In short, it is possible for a person 
to walk out of a house designed by 
Urban, to pack one’s clothes in a trunk 
he designed, to go for a ride in an auto- 
mobile of his design, to drive to a 
theatre of his creation to see a show for 
which he did the sets, then to go to any 
one of a number of restaurants or night- 
clubs he decorated, and after dining to 
spend the night in a hotel, the furnish- 
ings and decorations of which again 
reflect Urban. 

The amount of energy and industry 
such fertile production requires is con- 
siderable. Thus one is surprised on 
meeting Urban to find a huge soft man 
of Falstafhan girth, soft grey eyes, soft 
voice and the gentlest of manners—al- 
together, one would conclude, an indo- 
lent and pleasure-loving soul. The 
pleasure-loving part would be accurate 
enough. He likes good food and stores 
away vast quantities of caviar, imported 
delicacies and white wine. He would be 
wthappy without luxurious surround- 
ings, his rich furnishings and expensive 
cars. Thus even if Urban were inclined 
to be indolent, the need to satisfy these 
expensive tastes eliminates the possi- 
bility of leisure. 

He is a prodigious worker. His home 
isin Yonkers, and every morning at ten- 
thirty he commutes in his limousine to 
his studio in mid-New York. Then he 
sketches and plans steadily into the 
evening. Sometimes dinner is fixed for 
him in the studio and he remains there, 
working alone until midnight. On other 
evenings, after he has dined at home, 
he usually retires for a session with his 
drawing board that lasts until two or 
three in the morning. As architect, dec- 
orator or designer he is at this time 
working on a dozen projects, including 
a building for a nursery and the build- 
ing for the New School of Social Re- 
search in New York, sets for Deems 
Taylor’s new opera, Peter Ibbetson, and 
4 forthcoming production of the Follies, 
decoration of a new hotel about to open 
om Atlantic Beach, Long Island, and 


designs for the new Ruxton automobile. 
July and August he will spend in Holly- 
wood as art director for several elab- 
orate moving picture productions. 

“Rotation of jobs,” says Urban, “like 
rotation of crops, aids fertility; it helps 
me keep the grey matter in working 
condition.” 

The soft, but unmistakable accent 
that marks Urban’s speech is Viennese. 
He was born in Vienna fifty-eight 
years ago. His father, a leading edu- 
cator, wanted his son to become a law- 
yer. After he had paid for two years 
of tuition and textbooks at law school, 
he happened to meet the professor sup- 


posed to be Joseph’s teacher. An in-— 


JOSEPH URBAN 


quiry about the boy’s progress revealed 
that the professor knew of no such 
student. Further investigation showed 
that Joseph had spent those two years 
studying art, at the Academy in the 
mornings, and at the Polytechnic in the 
afternoons. At the age of twenty-three, 
with another year to go before being 
graduated in architecture, Urban got his 
first commission and went to Cairo to 
decorate the Abdin Palace for the 
Khedive. Then he returned to Vienna 
and prospered, designing a castle for 
Count Carl Esterhazy, the Rathskeller 
in the Vienna Town Hall, the Czar’s 
bridge over the Neva. He won many 
public competitions and received dec- 
orations from the Austrian, German and 
Russian governments. 

‘ His connection with the stage, for 
which he is best known today, came 
accidentally. The illustrations he made 
for some volumes of fairy tales brought 
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: him an offer to make settings for pro- 
. ductions at the Burg-theater. In the 


eight years following 1904 Urban de- 
signed fifty productions in Europe. In 
1912 he was imported as art director 
of the Boston Opera House. He de- 
signed fifteen operas before the War 
killed the Boston Opera in 1914 and 
threw Urban onto Broadway. 

It was Urban’s gorgeous decorations 
that transformed the Follies from rough 
and naughty comedy into the chromatic 
glorification we know today. In those 
days William Randolph Hearst was 
making moving pictures. He saw Ur- 
ban’s sets for the Follies and employed 
him for three or four years at several 
thousand dollars a week to work in his 
Harlem studio. Some people in Texas 
saw one of the pictures that showed a 
ranch house Urban had built for the 
production. They liked it so much they 
asked Urban to build one like it for 
them. Urban did, and that marked his 
return to architecture after many years’ 
absence. Since then he has built a num- 
ber of homes and clubs in Florida, sev- 
eral theatres in New York, and three 
buildings there that are not yet com- 
pleted. A few years ago he opened a 
shop in Fifth Avenue to sell art objects 
turned out by artists who were having 
a hard time in post-war Vienna. That 
adventure in sentiment cost him $125,- 
000. Generous to a fault, he needs the 
tremendous income his work brings 
him. 


Hungarian Borgias 
(Continued from Page 253) 


to an Easter feast, where she gave them 
each a beautiful bouquet, and begged 
to be allowed to take care of them the 
rest of their lives in return for their 
property. Uncle Sziros signed on the 
dotted line—and died that night. 

The following year Juliane invited 
the disconsolate widow to another 
Easter party. The gypsy band played 
the wonderful music of old Hungary. 
The men guests wore braided blue 
jackets and stuck flowers in their hats. 
The women’s gaily embroidered dresscs 
had full short skirts that swung in the 
dance. The party went on in the house 
and in the garden and there was plenty 
to eat and plenty to drink and all the 
happy noise in the world—until the old 
widow gave a loud cry of pain and col- 
lapsed, dying a few hours later. Frau 
Juliane Lipka had now six acres of land. 

Paul Lipka, her husband, grew sus- 
picious and Juliane was obliged to 
poison him. She did it with the same 
hospitable and festive gesture, on 
Christmas eve, by means of arsenic in 
his rum and tea. She was now a landed 
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Noises on the Air, by Johann Smertenko. 


Among the many benefits which its 
supporters claimed radio broadcasting 
would confer upon humanity was the dis- 
semination of culture to the masses. 
Radio was to be the great educator. Music, 
Philosophy, religion were to be spread 
upon the air to be obtained for the mere 
turning of a dial. Something, the author 
claims, has gone wrong with this pro- 
gram. Whether the advertiser who wishes 
to push his dentrifice or the public that 
revels in the adventures of Amos ’n’ 
Andy is to blame is not certain. That 
current American programs show a pre- 
ponderance of triviality and vulgarity is 
indisputable. 


Return from Exile, by Hiram Motherwell. 


Four years ago the author offered to bet 
‘ that Prince Carol would some day return 
to the throne of Rumania. On June 8 
by a vote of 486 to 1 the Rumanian 
Parliament annulled Carol’s abdication 
and proclaimed him king. Although Carol 
II as he is now to be known, is no Charle- 
magne, he is not, Mr. Motherwell claims, 
as weak as he has been made to appear. 
Underlying the story of his abdication 
and liaison with Magda Lupescu is the 
record of his struggle with the corrupt 
Bratianu government. Carol’s real sin, 
at least in the eyes of Bratianu, the 
author concludes, was that he loved the 
wrong woman. 


Irving Babbitt: Calvinist, by Harry Sal- 
peter. 


Out of the fury of the storm raging 
about the discussion of Humanism, which 
has so exercised literary New York, arises 
one question—What is Humanism? Its 
apostle, Professor Irving Babbitt, is well 
known, but its essence still remains inde- 
finable. What Humanism is not, however, 
has been made very clear and includes 
almost everything generally regarded as 
art, literature or philosophy. This apparent 
anomaly, the author claims, is under- 
standable in the light of the personality 
of Irving Babbitt, a man who has read 
a great deal and ‘who “has rejected most 
of what he has read because it was not 
felt, thought or written in order that it 
might be fitted into the short and nar- 
row Procrustes bed of his neuter, if not 
negative, morality.” 


Ex-Patriot, by Stoyan Christowe. 


The author, at one time, worked as a 
track hand for the Great Northern rail- 
road. As such he was a member of a 
track gang, largely composed of fellow 
immigrants, who slept in bunk-cars and 
were transported at night to any point 
on the line which required their atten- 
tion. Among this company was a burly 
Balkan giant who had taken his newly 
assimilated Americanism, with its ideals 
and freedom, very seriously. Mr. Chris- 
towe describes the disastrous effects on 
the budding spirit of liberty caused by a 
freight engineer’s too rough handling of 
a bunch of “damn ignorant foreigners.” 








proprietor, with the social position ac- 
companying ownership. The woman’s 
thoughts were of her land all the time 
she was waiting trial. She seemed not 
to understand the seriousness of her 
position. 

“When may I go home, Mr. Advo- 
cate?’ she kept asking her lawyer. 
“They will auction off all my property 
while I am here.” 

Nightmarish unreality obscures the 
whole series of crimes. Lydia Olah, 
Tante Susi’s sister, accused of com- 
plicity, called attention to the fact that 
she had not poisoned her seventy-five- 
year-old husband. If she did not poison 
him, ran her argument, why should she 
help poison other women’s husbands? 
Maria Varga, another poisoner, was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life for 
poisoning her blind soldier husband. 
After his death his ghost tapped about 
her courtyard at night and pressed his 
sightless face against her window glass, 
she asserted, forcing her to take a lover 
for protection. Later she poisoned the 
lover, apparently because he was too old 
for farm work. 


HE MURDERESSES were chiefly of the 

heavy, stolid type; slow-thinking 
and secretive. One sees them consulting, 
deliberating, whispering with  ker- 
chiefed heads close together; slipping 
little bottles of “the medicine” from 
hand to hand; peering at the designated 
victim; and later walking sedately be- 
hind the coffin to place wreaths on the 
new grave. They were very neighborly 
about it all and very important. 

The men, hard working, brutal to 
their women, were scornful at first of 
all the women’s clandestine consulta- 
tions with the midwife and all the fur- 
tive gossipings with neighbors. Later 
growing suspicious and uneasy, they 
were uncertain how to act or whether 
to act at all. The business was too un- 
natural to be understood. The men 
could not comprehend that the power 
of death lay in their women’s hands. 

Discovery was slow because the local 
authorities were strangely loath to 
move even when rumors had been fly- 
ing about for a long time. Rosa Holy- 
ba’s second husband, for example, was 
an elderly man with eight children by 
his first wife. After Rosa, herself a 
widow, married him, she began, accord- 
ing to the neighbors, to lead a mad life 
“as if hell had broken loose” and squan- 
dered his property. One day she called 
a doctor for her husband’s sore throat. 
The-next time the doctor was in the vil- 


lage he learned that the man had died. 


Tue doctor -asserted that there must 
have ‘been foul,play. He laid the facts 
before the public prosecutor and asked 
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to have the body exhumed. The magis- 
trate objected that it would cost too 
much. After an official inquiry had 
turned up no incriminating evidence, the 
case was dropped. At the trial years 
later it transpired that the husband had 
died of arsenic, for which his wife had 
paid Tante Susi fourteen dollars. 

Not until 1929 was decisive action 
taken. By that time accusations were 
coming too thick and fast to be ignored, 
The women had grown careless. Two 
men had failed to die and were clamor- 
ing for revenge on the women who had 
given them poisoned wine. 

Vengeance began on Peter-Paul’s 
Day, the 29th of June. Harvest begins 
the following day. The men and women 
of Nagyrev and Tiszakurt were holding 
the usual féte, from house to house and 
up and down the streets. Holiday cos- 
tumes, drink and more drink, the mar- 
vellous music of gypsy bands, eating 
and dancing—a last noisy merrymaking 
before the heavy labor of the harvest. 

Then the gendarmerie descended 
upon Tiszakurt. They went from house 
to house, arresting women. They 
bunched the women together out in the 
open while the rest of the village ranged 
around horror-stricken. The questioning 
began. The women denied everything. 
Finally a man broke down and con- 
fessed; he was one of the very few men 
involved. Hysteria swept the crowd. 
The women confessed, one after an- 
other. A batch was sent down the river 
Theiss to the prison at Szolnok. There 
they repeated their confessions. All but 
the midwife, Tante Susi. She stead- 
fastly maintained her ignorance and 
her innocence. 

When Tante Susi persisted in her as- 
sertions of innocence the Szolnok au- 
thorities laid a trap for her. “The 
prosecuting attorney allowed Tante Susi 
to go home again,” writes the reporter 
of the Die Nieue Freie Presse of Buda- 
pest, “but gave the police orders to 
watch her carefully and also to visit 
every home where she called after her 
release.” Tante Susi, who had arranged 
some forty murders successfully, had 
never heard of shadowing. “Hardly had 
she arrived in Nagyrev when she began 
to hurry from house to house, unaware 
that the gendarmes were on her heels. 
The gendarmes arrested a whole squad 
of women. Finally Tante Susi saw that 
she was being followed and knew that 
all was up. She went home at once and 
waited for them to come for her. When 
the sun flashed on bayonets of the 
gendarmes behind the garden fence, she 
drew out’a small bottle of poison which 
she had hidden under her apron and 
gulped it down unhesitatingly. An hour 
later she was dead.” This intrepid old 
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murderess was sixty-nine years old. 


1TH Tante Susi’s death the women 

lost their courage. Graves in the 
cemeteries of Nagyrev, Tiszakurt and 
nearby Cibakhaza gave up corpse after 
corpse reeking with arsenic. Even the 
earth under the bodies was saturated 
with the poison. Terror-stricken women 
came in the night to grab away the 
crosses and other identifying marks of 
unopened graves. Four more women 
committed suicide. All the district of 
Theisswinkel was paralyzed with fear. 

By the time the trials began in De- 
cember at Szolnok, the women had re- 
covered their nerve and repudiated their 
confessions. They were tried in small 
groups. The courtroom at the first trial 
was crowded with as many people as 
could obtain admission cards. Three 
picturesquely contrasting classes rubbed 
elbows. The audience was made up 
chiefly of smartly dressed folk agog with 
the sensation; dignified magistrates, 
lawyers, newspaper men from far and 
wide, with a scattering of doctors, 
scientists and other professional men 
shocked that so neglected and ingrow- 
ing a community could exist hardly 
more than fifty miles from the cultured 
city of Budapest. Sharply unlike these 
sophisticated people were the dozens of 
peasant witnesses dressed in the na- 
tional costumes of the Hungarian low- 
lands. Some of the men wore sheepskin 
coats, leather side out, embroidered with 
gay colors in lovely designs. The women 
wore beautiful thick Hungarian shawls 
with heavy fringes, and tied gay hand- 
kerchiefs under their chins. 

Against this theatrical background 
the prisoners stood out. None of the first 
four to be tried was young; their ages 
varied from forty-four to seventy-one. 
They had heavy faces, rather flat, with 
high cheek bones. They wore dark, 
shabby, old-fashioned dresses and heavy 
coats or shawls. Their heads were cov- 
ered with black kerchiefs tied under 
their chins. Their hands were meekly 
clasped in front of them in the imme- 
morial gesture of women who hold 
shawls around their bodies. 

Judging from the verdicts in the trials 
so far reported, the tendency seems to 
be to condemn to hanging those women 
who murdered blood relatives and to 
give life imprisonment to those who 
murdered husbands or lovers. Several 
reasons exist for the comparative infre- 
quency of the death penalty in this 
homicidal debauch. First, there are so 
many of the criminals. It would take 
hardened natures to hang women whole- 
sale, and a hardened country to stand 


for it, Second, there is the confusion 


of the testimony, and the lack of clear- 


cut evidence. Many women confessed to 
the police magistrates and repudiated 
their confessions in court on the ground 
of third degree methods. When the 
district attorney was able to break down 
their stolid, stupid denials, they con- 
tradicted themselves in a most confusing 
manner. They lied like frightened chil- 
dren. They accused each other hys- 
terically. While it is clear that the dead 
people were poisoned, it is almost im- 
possible to get clear-cut evidence about 
deaths that occurred years ago. 

But the real reason of the compara- 
tive leniency of the sentences is that 
the whole proud land of Hungary feels 
itself guilty. The ruling class is shocked 
and shamed at the discovery of a. dis- 
trict so neglected by educational and 
religious authorities. Magyar culture 
is admired throughout the civilized 
world. Budapest rivals Vienna in art. 
Hungarian musicians, artists, and 
scientists are welcomed in the United 
States. Much of the peasantry is of a 
high order. Although the Hungarians 
themselves were appalled to find that 
the illiteracy rate in Theisswinkel was 
around thirty per cent, yet even that 
is far, far lower than the illiteracy of 
the neighboring Slavic countries. The 
peasants are famous for their embroid- 
eries, their wood work, their marvellous 
color sense, and their almost delirious 
love of music. Their natures are a 
strange combination of simplicity, 
secretiveness, brutality, and artistic 
fancy. 

Right in the center of Magyar pride 
and Magyar culture existed this village 
of Cain. Cut off from the world by im- 
passable roads, twenty-five miles from 
a railroad, the people lived in a state 
of educational neglect and religious 
apathy. Similar communities can be 
found in every country in the world. 
Already the Hungarian authorities 
have begun a community housecleaning 
and Theisswinkel will soon have live 
churches and schools. The fierce energy 
which could produce demoniac women 
will be turned toward more constructive 
ends than wholesale murder. 


Tragedy of the Tariff 
(Continued from Page 248) 


—in the Far and the Near East and in 
the Latin Americas—there are signs of 
increasing Westernization. Westerniza- 
tion means increased consumption, and 
Europe and America are the major con- 
tenders for the satisfaction of demand 
in the rest of the world. At present, the 
United States has the competitive ad- 
vantage of mass production and the 
ability to finance its customers by grant- 
ing loans, extending credits, and apply- 
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ing the instalment plan. Europe has not 
yet reached our level of industrial 
maturity and is financially handicapped 
by her debtor status. To America more 
than any other nation belongs the har- 
vest of world-trade. To limit our ex- 
port trade is to limit our future. 

To cripple our export industry at 
present is to lose contact with the mar- 
kets of the world. To create a sentiment 
adverse to American sales and develop 
in the rest of the world the habit of 
erecting barriers against our products 
is surely an ill-advised achievement. If 
we wall ourselves in, we also wall our- 
selves out; we automatically exclude 
ourselves from participation in inter- 
national trade. 

It would be stupidity to barter in- 
dustry’s golden opportunity of tomorrow 
for an illusory protection today. It 
would be dangerous, too. Our mass pro- 
duction system is still a giant difficult 
to regulate. Mass production continues 
to pour out its products with little re- 
gard for demand, until it finds itself 
checked suddenly by a dearth of sales. 
The cost of shutting down large plants 
is enormous and added expense in sell- 
ing carves slices out of profits. Measures 
of control are a desirability, indeed a 
necessity ; but they are not yet a reality. 
At present our mass production system 
is vastly more in need of markets than 
it is of protection. Many of our indus- 
tries, due to the economies inherent in 
quantity production, can whip single- 
handed almost any foreign competitor. 
Our automobile industry is an example 
of an industry that does not require a 
protecting hand; the American auto- 
mobile plants can dispense with tariff 
protection and still anticipate no deluge 
of Austins and Citroyens. But additional 
markets can always be used, and are in 
many cases a necessity. 


ASS PRODUCTION is constantly im- 

proving its technique, and techno- 
logical unemployment—unemployment 
resulting from the displacement of 
labor by improvements in the methods 
of production—is an increasingly im- 
portant problem. Industry does not al- 
ways absorb these unemployed, nor is 
the already crowded field of distribu- 
tion likely to accommodate many of 
them. Public works—another possible 
solution of unemployment—are sporadic 
and somehow never quite come up to 
expectations. An increasingly large ex- 
port trade, alone, seems capable of ab- 
sorbing the unemployed of the nation 
and ensuring economic and social stabil- 
ity. The present industrial structure is 
no triumph of economic architecture, and 
is in constant need of props and but- 
tresses. The removal of these and the 


failure to add new supports when they 
are needed is no great evidence of 
wisdom. 

From every industrial point of view 
there are unmistakable indications that 
the proposed tariff does not harmonize 
with our changed economic conditions 
and that it will have tragic conse- 
quences. But if the tariff is industrially 
untenable, it is not less objectionable 
on other grounds. It imposes a heavy 
burden on the consumer, and in so far as 
the much suffering farmer is a consumer, 
he will lose more than he gains by the 
very questionable protection he receives 
from the Bill. In so far as industry con- 
sumes goods, it will be handicapped by 
increased costs; and if these are passed 
on to the consumer, the latter will have 
to pay still higher prices. The imposition 
of duties on some fifteen hundred com- 
modities cannot but place a toll upon 
practically every article of food, ap- 
parel, and shelter that the average 
American consumer requires. 


INALLY, our national reputation is 
ana to suffer from our selfish and 
narrow-minded policy. For more than a 
decade, we have held the moral leader- 
ship of the world. It is to an important 
degree through American efforts that 
the wounds of war are being healed and 
the nations are taking some _ initial 
steps towards disarmament. The moral 
pressure we have been able to exert 
upon the other countries must be great- 
ly reduced by a policy that irks and 
stampedes them. They are indebted to 
us to the net extent of sixteen billion 
dollars, and it is highly inconsistent of 
the nation that preaches the gospel of 
peace and amity to place difficulties in 
the way of payment. Legally, we have 
a sovereign right to exclude or admit 
whatever we wish. Morally, we have 
little justification. The world takes cog- 
nizance of the fact that we are not a 
weak nation defending itself against 
the encroachments of a superior power, 
but a powerful nation stripping the 
weak of the means of economic stability. 
If we are accused of the grossest 
hypocrisy by other countries it must be 
granted that their provocation is great. 
We may remain the world’s colossus, 
perhaps, without their good opinion, but 
our réle on the stage of enlightened 
humanity will be a pitiable one. 

Our self-interest, our national pride, 
and our moral sense clamor for a re- 
consideration of our tariff position. 
They bid us transcend the narrow pro- 
vincial outlook that does not see be- 
yond the single industry and the single 
country. They call for a larger view, 
more consonant with the international 
character of modern trade and govern- 
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ment. One does not have to be an ultry, 
free-trader to heed the warning Voice; 
one does not have to be a free-trader at 
all. Tariff may be regarded as a neces. 
sary instrument in the present economic 
order. But tariff is a double-edged sword 
to be wielded only by those who under. 
stand its nature. Eventually it must be 
removed from the control of politics, 
and placed in the hands of experts who 
have no ax to grind, no constituencies 
to placate, and no party dogmas to ob- 
serve. But at the present moment, it is 
of the highest importance that those in 
whose hands the issue now lies take 
cognizance of the fallacy, the futility, 
and the dangers of the new tariff, and 
act not for party, but for country. 


Arkansas Fox Hunt 
(Continued from Page 251) 


ball dawg out thar with a bark like filin’ 
the drags off’n a cross-cut saw. That 
there one’s my dawg, and he’s de- 
scended direct from the first pack of 
old-time genu-wine fox-hunters.” 

Jedge Lem, coon hunter and barrister 
innocent of law books, slapped his 
plump knee and exuded soft zephyrs of 
merriment: 

“Now, Sam’l, that ain’t no hound— 
that’s jest a fyste pup settin’ on a pile 


of boards hollerin’. 


MOONSHINER and a tie-cutter were 

starting a watch fire on the wind- 
protected side of a venerable oak stump. 
New flames took heartily atthe tender- 
ing of dead brush and dry faggots. 

Wit was ready and free-flowing. So, 
too, was the moonshine, limpid watery 
nectar with a faint aroma of smoke. 
Jedge Lem hazarded a sip from an 
earthen jug. 

“Hit’s made out of rotten pertaters 
flavored with pepper.” 

But the quaff appeared to have 
packed a convivial zest. 

“You know, the other day me and 
Uncle Sennacy Hawson was_ talkin’ 
about old times and last sayin’s. I could 
see Sennacy was gettin’ considerable 
wrought up, and directly he says: 

“ ‘But, Lem, what would you say if 
somebody was to tell hit about that the 
friendship betwixt me and you had 
growed cold?’ 

“ ‘Well, Sennacy,’ I says, ‘that bein 
the case hit wouldn’t be necessary to 
say nothin’... . But hit won't never 
grow cold, Sennacy. Hit’ll last jest as 
long as either one of us does. And as 
fer me, they ain’t nothin’ wrong with 
me except colery morbus,° vericosé 
veins, leakage of the heart and cancer 
of the stummick.’ , 

“ ‘Tem,’ he says, ‘we'll be friends to 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





Connecticut 


THE PASTURE, Columbia Lake, Columbia, 
Conn. Unique place for restful vacation. 
Boating, swimming, good food, pure water, 
no mosquitoes. References. Edith Sawyer. 


England 











HOWARD HOTEL, LONDON 


Elegance & Luxury 


Every bedroom is fitted with hot and_ cold 
water, central heating and telephone. Many 
bedrooms with private bathrooms and elegant 
suites. The restaurant serves the finest of 
foods and wines in the brightest and most 
attractive of surroundings, The Lounges are 
spacious and luxurious. Bedrooms from 
$2.50. Illustrated Booklets from Outlook 
and Independent Travel Bureau which will 
tions for you. 


» make reserva’ 


NORFOLK ST., STRAND, W.C. 
Maine 
‘THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Maine 


will receive a few selected guests "tor sum- 
mer months of 1930. Booklet. 


York Camps, Loon Lake 
RANGELEY, MAINE. For three genera- 
tions non- housekeeping summer homes 
for discriminating families. Outstanding 
dining room supplied from farm. Rustic 
modernization. All sports. 


DRIFTWOOD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
Beautifully losated overlooking the oce: 

















June 23 to October 1. Mrs. N. C. STONE. 
Why not spend your summer in 
the country on the open ocean? 

ates 4 a week. 


THE a REA 
Louise Spilman, Guntime Maine. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOTEL 


and cottages Rangeley Lake, Maine. A re- 
fined comfortable hote) in the heart of the 
most beautiful lake in the forest regions in 
Maine. Every indoor and outdoor sport. 
Thoughtful cuisine. No hay fever. Special 
rates for July. Write for booklet. H. LIN- 
COLN aia Prop., P. O. Mountain- 
aine. 


ROCK GARDEN and COTTAGES 


Ocean—Woods—Lakes 
All sanitary improvements. Electric lights. 
Golf—Tennis—Trout and deep sea fishing. 
Water sports. 
Mosquito free under Gorgas anv. 
nr 








ooklet 
Merritt, Sebasco Sutaien 
Sebasco, Maine. 





Massachusetts 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


THE LESLIE 
A quiet, cozy little House by the sea. Now 
open Private baths. Descriptive book- 
let. 26th season. 


Hotel Aspinwall 


LENOX, MASS. 


In the beautiful Berkshires 
June 20th to October 15th 
Equipment and service that ap- 
peal to.persons of refinement 
GOLF, TENNIS, MOTION 
PICTURES, DANCING, 
ORCHESTRA 
May we send interesting booklet? 
Winter Resort: 
Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 




















nperecree rane 


To Boston! 


By air, rail or high- 

way — here's con- 

venience anda cordial 

ry welcome for modern 
travelers. At Copley 

Sq. .Back Bay Station, 

$3—$5. 


CTEL LENOX 


ind HOTEL BRUNSWICK, L. C. Prior, Pres. 





Massachusetts 


WESLEY HOUSE 
AK BLUFFS, MASS 





0 le 
On island south of Cape Cod. Excellent 
bathing, sailing, golf. Established reputa- 
tion. H. M. CHASE, MGR. 





New Hampshire 
BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE. 

Why not spend your vacation or week- 
ends in this beautiful section of the White 
Mountains? Canoeing, swimming, fishing, 
tennis, golf, horseback riding, mountain 
climbing. Nights around the campfire. 
Private cabins among the pines. No hay 
fever. Reduced rates for July. 

H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 





New York City 
#Hotel Wentworth 


69 West 46th St., New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
wnich offers rest, comfortable appointments, 
thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 
Moderate. Further details, booklets, 
—_ or Qutlook and Independent Travel 
ureau. 








Nova Scotia 


THE MANHATTAN HOTEL 


DIGBY, N. S. 


First class in every respect 75 
rooms overlooking the Bay. Only Buropean 
plan hotel in Digby. (Write for booklet.) 





sleeping 





New Jersey 


OCEAN VIEW HOUSE—BAY HEAD, N. J. 
Splendidly run. Generous verandahs. Golf. 
Tennis close by. 300 feet to Ocean and Bay. 
Bathing from hotel. 


New York 


Hew! LENOX, North St. ay = of Delaware 

Avenue, Buffalo, N. ¥. Superior accom- 
modations. Good meals. Write direct or 
Outlook and Independent Bureau for rates, 
details, bookings. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


One of the finest situations in Adirondacks. 
Altitude 2,055 ft., overlooking beautiful 














lakes. Outdoor sports. All conveniences. 
Excellent table. M. T. MERWIN, Blue 
Mountain Lake, N. Y. 





Sareqeeeee THE CRATER alee 

SEX-ON-LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 
onuae without housekeeping cares. Excel- 
lent table. Moderate prices. Social refer- 
ences required. Send for circular. 


MOHICAN-HOUSE SAP BATH OAN POINT 
The ideal spot, tennis, bathing, name, 
saddle horses. Illustrative Booklet 


“ROADS END” On Lake 


“Where the Trails Begin” Sacandaga 

Adirondacks A camp for the 
lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround- 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for sleeping. Boats and 
Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
. Nights around the campfire. Every- 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHAS. T. 
MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N.Y, 


KILKENNY LODGE and Cottages. In = 
Adirondacks at Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
cellent food—moderate prices—most me - 
tional place between New York and Mon- 
treal. Our grounds adjoin Cobble Hill Golf 
course. Address Stanley S. Kilkenny. 


THE MOHAWK and Cottages £02, ull 


hain of Lakes] 
A modern Adirondack hotel with accommo- 
dation for 125. All hotel rooms have hot and 
cold running water. Many have private baths. 

Cottages have living rooms with fireplaces, 
one or two baths and from two to eight 
sleeping rooms. 

Saddle horses, boat livery, two tennis 
courts, two golf courses within twenty min- 
utes, good orchestra, dancing six nights a 
week, unlimited objectives for hikes, rides, 
canoe trips, motoring and mountain climb- 
ing. 

70 miles north of Utica 
State wre 

Cc. O. LONGSTAFF, Old Forge, N. Y. 


New York City 


HOTELERISTO] 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 


Rooms With Bath Evening 
a tae -50—S$4 Sunday” m 2 al a 














over excellent 








Luncheon 50 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
for comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. ‘You'll feel ‘‘at home’’. 


Hotel Judson 5* Now york ons 


Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 
of an idea) home. American plan $4 per day 
and up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 

















SAMUEL NAYLOR, MANAGER 


Rhode Island 
COLD SPRING HOUSE, WICKFORD, R. I. 
Family hotel on Narragansett Bay. Safe 


beach for children. Home cooking. Rates 
moderate. Folder. H. G. Carpenter. 


Swiss Spas 
Ragaz-Pfaefers Spa 


The world known healthy Sport Resort. Ex- 
cellent cures for rheumatisms, gout, nervous 
diseases, ete. First class a 
swimming pool. 


GRAND HOTEL QUELLENHOF 
GRAND HOTEL HOF RAGAZ 


Vermont 


Chester, THE MAPLES — lett 


one home. Cheerful, large, airy in 
pure water; bath, hot and cold; broad piazza, 




















fine roads. Terms reasonable. References 
exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 

Dr 7 

of summer sunshine—moonlight on_ the 
lake—the tug of a fish on your line— 
the joy of a walk in the country—a dip 
in the lake? 


These dreams come true at 


CAMP SKYLAND 
on LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


South Hero, Vermont 


Christian young people, adults, & families. 
Tents & cabins (including meals) $20, 
$22.50, $25 per week. 


Mrs. Mabel K. Norton, Manager. 


STOWE, VT., SEVEN SPRINGS 
Will open "tor guests on July 1, pleasant 
comfortable rooms, large grounds, excellent 
table, city service, high elevation overlook- 
ing village. Fine views of Mt. Mansfield, 
beautiful walks and drives. MISS ALLEN, 
57 East 72nd St., New York. 


Tours and Travel 








For All Travel Matters in 


GREAT BRITAIN 
and EUROPE 


CONSULT 
MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, LTD. 


521 rt. Ave., New York City 
Murray Hill 1039 


Our Manager, H. R. RIDGWAY, has _ un- 


rivaled personal knowledge of travel in 
Europe. 
Motor Tours at Inclusive Rates 


a specialty 

Steamship, air and railway passages. 
Our | at the Head Office, 199 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1., knows the British Isles and 
every “European country as few others know 
them. Mgr. Paris, Rome, Southampton, 
Plymouth, og 

UNIQUE PERSONAL SERVICE. 
Americans Touring Great Britain 
Parties of 2, 3 or 4 personally conducted 
by British Army Regular Officer (Retired) 
at lowest rates inclusive of.::first class 
Hotel Accommodations—sightseeing-—gratul- 
ties—ete. . Large Sedan—Wide a ne, of 
country—Careful gs Capt. errier- 








Kerr, Barton-on-Sea, Hants, England. 


Maine 


FOR  SALE—TWO FURNISHED COT- 
TAGES on ~ Cobbosseecontee; also two 
farms. H. BURNS, 28 Oak Street, 
Augusta, ot 








Massachusetts 


OCEAN —_ CAPE COD 
FRONT 


New Hampshire 


TO LET FOR SEASON 
Summer _ house of the late John D. Bryant, 





Truro, 
Massachusetts. 











Esq., Boston. Open fireplaces, furnace, 

baths, electric lights. Particulars. MISS 

ANNIE H. DUNCAN, Meriden, N. H. 
New York 





FOR RENT—Scarsdale—Attractive Colonial 
bungalow—furnished. Summer season, three 
or four months. Five rooms, 2 baths, fire- 
place. OWNER, 198 Bell Road, Telephone 
Scarsdale 338. 





FOR RENT—Furnished 8 room cottage with 
bath on Lake George between Bolton’ and 
Lake George Village, all modern improve- 
ments, garage, boat and 200 foot. sand 
beach, available July and’ August for 
$800. Apply H. H. CLOW, 552 Broadway, 
Albany, N: Y. $3 
MIDDLETOWN, N. 
fertile acres two miles 
Large brook, apple orchard, quinces and 
other fruit—cemented Spring—woods. KIN- 
aaa 431 West 121st Street, New York 
y. eo 





Y.—Twenty- eight 
from Westtown. 





New York City 


TWO AND THREE ROOM SUITES with 
bath in new Neighborhood House. Beautiful 
living room and roof garden. Terms’ reason- 








able. Also studio apartments. References 
required. 331 East’ 70th Street, New ‘York 
City.—Rhine. 0730. 

Vermont 





FOR RENT—ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Exclusive 5 room cottage on 12 acre: island. 


Boat Shed. % mile from mainland. “Near 
Burlington. $200 for season. CLAUD 
WATKINS, Strand Theatre, Albany,’ ‘N.Y. 





Board 


YOUNG CHILDREN eared for. Mother, 
Doctor’s wife. College graduate. Supervised 
play, swimming. Mrs. J. J. Ross, Middle- 
bury, Vt. , 








WILL GIVE mother’s care to one or two 
children, under six years, in my country- 
village home. References exchanged. 9498 
Outlook and Independent. 


Business Opportunities 


MIDDLE-AGED single man wants well- 
mannered partner with $5, Secured by 
6% mortgage on New — poultry plant 
in town of 10,000 population. No poultry 
work required. Living Soom 869 Outlook 
and Independent. 


Help Wanted 


WIDOWER over sixty, wants October Ist., 
two congenial cultivated women companions 
for winter evenings. Must be good bridge 
players. They will have third floor and two 
bathrooms of Murray Hill house and board. 
Both free during day, except one . keeps 
house mornings. One woman now probably 
available for either position. Write full 
particulars of cultural background to P. 0. 
Box e hundred seventy-two, Wall Street 
Station, New York City. 


Salesmen Wanted — 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING—all _ kinds. 
Biggest commission. Fastest sellers. ite 
Nygoon Company, Akron, Qhio. : 


Situations Wanted 


ARE YOU seeking a companion or governess 
of the higher type? If so, correspondence 
invited. Please state full Particylars first 
letter. 9496 Outlook and Independent. 


‘DARTMOUTH Junior wishés summer ém- 
ployment. Holds Massachusetts .and. New 
































‘Jersey driving licenses. Operates typewriter. 
9497 Outlook and Independent. 
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___ Situations Wanted 


WANTED—position as secretary governess 
or companion—to travel with private family 
during summer months by High School 
Teacher of four years experience. 9499 
Outlook and Independent. 








Miscellaneous 





CACTUS 
An Evergreen from Mexico Border. Beauties 
for Pots Rock gardens and yards. 12 selected 
varieties -blooming size. Postpaid $2.50 on 
delivery. Wholesale shipments special price. 
Cc. J. BROOKS, Allamore, Texas. 





Graphologist 


TAKE personal inventory graphologically. 
Very illuminating. Send handwriting. Char- 
acter study, $1.00. Miss Florence Lyon, 
Bor. 286, Quincy, Mass. 


Mart of the Unusual 


Embossing hand stamp for letterheads, 
music, prints, samples, raised letters, two 
lines $5.00. Last forever. MESSENGER 
PRINTERY, Smithtown Branch, L. I. 














An argument on Birth Control by Mrs. 
Winter Russell, $1.00. PUB- 
LISHING CORPORATION, Smithtown 








Branch, L. I 








the fightin’ last.’ 

“And when he says that, the tears 
come bulgin’ to his eyes. 

“But when I see him this mornin’ I 
says, ‘Well, Sennacy, I’ve changed my 
mind about dyin’ off. . . . I’ve decided 
to live anyhow for another thirty 
year.” 

The old hillman stroked a plump 
knee and exuded soft zephyrs of merri- 
ment. 

“Yes, sir, I’ve been through about all 
the paces from a slow walk to a gallop. 
. . . And I’ve lived glad. Ever’ day has 
been welcome. ... I’ve tried not to 
do nobody no harm and maybe to do ’em 
a little good. And I’m tellin’ you, 
brother, life is good to taste. Hit’s pre- 
cious ... and I ain’t got no reason 

‘for believin’ that the next run will be 
any weaker than this here one.” 

There were cogitative murmurings of 
assent. Night wind touched the thinning 
tree-tops and a murmur drose, like the 
song of a distant ocean. A lank, kindly 
featured plowman was _ improvising 
games of mumblepeg with a very much 
nicked bone-handled pocket-knife. 

“And you know, us folks ain’t a-tall 
on-fortunate in livin’ the way we do, 
neither.” 

He stooped forward and with a deft 
gesture twirled the knife groundward 
from the tip of a sunburnt ear. The fore- 
blade landed with vertical directness. 

“You know, I come from Post Oak, 
and that there place is plumb downright 
backwoodsy. Yessuh, along that bend of 
the crick Old Pap Eason is about the 
only feller as knows how to read and 
write. 

“Well, suh, about seven of us chipped 
in and taken the Springfield newspaper 
and asked Pap would he read hit to us. 





.He done it_all right. And one day about 


a dozen of us was a-settin’ around 
listenin’ and Pap he was readin’ where 
the paper said as how ever’body had 
ought to plow their corn mighty deep 
because it looked like droughts was 
comin’, 

“We was all sorta stumped at that 
and so d’rectly Mart Miller says, ‘Say, 
Pap, what’s a drought?’ 

“Pap pulled at. his chin whiskers for 
a spell and struck up a pipeful of green 
terbaccer, then he says: 

“ ‘Well, Mart, I ain’t none too shore, 
but if I ain’t mightily mistakened a 
drought is one of them new-fangled var- 
mints that’s a cross betwixt a coon and 
a wildcat. They’re shore hell on corn.’ ” 


GOOD DOZEN chases rose and fell. 
But the foxes were out-smarting 
the hounds. Time and again the uproar 
of full pursuit gave way to intermittent 
yappings of uncertainty. Then the lead 
hound would catch the trail again, make 
uproarious advances, only to subside into 
whining silence. 

“He’s skipped ’em by again. Hit’s 
shorely the old cotton-white.” 

“Mought be. Then again mought be 
jest a crafty old red fox.” 

We listened until the moon had swung 
itself across the sky and the chill of 
early morning had come into the air. 
Then a shadow approached, slight and 
gray in the waning moonlight. It was 
Henry, the starter. 

“T reckon that’s all. The dawgs is all 
trailed off away past Pea Ridge. I don’t 
reckon they'll be home before noon-time 
tomorry.” 


What Is Repertory? 
(Continued from Page 263) 


theatre at all, but in our opera houses, 
unless we except a part of the en- 
deavors of traveling Shakespeare com- 
panies which modified their “reper- 
tory” violently enough in the large 
cities but occasionally returned to true 
repertory in a week-stand engagement. 

When, in the spring of 1926, I de- 
termined to crystallize the ambitions 


Outlook and Independey 


born of European childhood observa. 
tions and experiences and to found the 
Civic Repertory Theatre, I made wp 
my mind that the only way to put the 
breath of life back into repertory—ideg: 
and word—was to go the whole distance. 
at once. No compromise, no temporizing. | 
If repertory were really the natural and: 
normal form of the theatre, it would 
speak for itself. And it spoke! The play. 
on which the curtain rosé in Fourteenth. 
Street in New York, Benavente’s Satur. 
day Night, was a flat and unmistak. 
able failure. Did that discourage us?” 
Not at all, for the Ibsen plays, The | 
Master Builder and John Gabriel Bjork- 
man, were readily inherited from my_ 
two previous seasons as an independent | 
producer. And our second new produc- 
tion, Tchekhoff’s Three Sisters, wag” 
ready to enter the schedule before the | 
first week was over, an entry whose suc- 
cess counterbalanced discouragement” 
over the first night’s failure. 

So it has gone ever since. The strong — 
plays help the weak plays, even tide | 
them over at times until they, too, be- 7 
come strong. Again and again I have — 
been urged to capitalize success, but } 
such a course would have been fatuous | 
and short-sighted and false to the faith — 
in repertory on which the theatre was | 
founded. If I have anything to say to_ 
those who are eager to found repertory” 
theatres in other cities, anything beyond * 
the message implicit in my work itself, 
it is this: “Be honest with your thought 
and your use of the word ‘repertory.’ | 
Anything less than complete honesty | 
with yourselves and with your public 
will prove to be a boomerang. But in~ 
repertory, true repertory, lies the future 
of the American theatre.” 


Idols 
(Continued from Page 249) 


to make you bow down to the Moloch of © 
Success. Earn an honest living some- | 
how, fulfil your obligations and clean up 
your messes—render unto Caesar—but — 
everything left in the house for break- | 
fast as it were is yours—to do what you” 
please with. Do with it whatever pleases © 
you. Devote yourself to the thing that, 
thrills you, for that will be the sure 
index of the direction in which yout 
talents lie. Never mind whether it is” 
profitable, so long as it is profitable to” 
your happiness. This is the effective way _ 
of becoming a useful member of society, © 
because you will have augmented, by” 
your own happiness, the sum-total of 
happiness in the world. You will also” 
be by way of becoming a real human” 
being instead of a standardized factory 
product, with however high a polish and 


. however resounding a trade name. 








